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"Please  tell  me  what  is  there  of  the  Maryland  matter?" 


Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  the  above  question  to 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  on  July  7,  1864.  Lincoln 
penned  the  question  at  the  top  of  a  letter  written  on  June  27, 
1864  from  one  G.F.  Kurtz  to  Maryland  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Hicks.  The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  recently  purchased 
the  Lincoln-endorsed  letter.  Although  part  of  the  text  appears 
in  Roy  P.  Basler's  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  has  not  heretofore  appeared  in  print.  The 
text  of  the  letter  and  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it,  follow. 

THE  LETTER  THAT  PUZZLED  THE  PRESIDENT 

Bonny  Brook  June  27  1864 
Hon.  T.  H.  Hicks 

Dear  Governor,  Your  favor  of 
19th  was  duely  received,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  hear  further 
from  you  - 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  men- 
tion to  you  that  Lev.  Straughn 
is  doing  his  very  utmost  to  get 
up  a  sentiment  against  the 
Commissioners,  -m-  order 
thereby  -fee-  to  aiding  the  in- 
famous designs  of  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  gobble  up 
the  money  that  was  intended 
for  the  negro  volunteers  -  But 
thus  far  he  meets  with  poor 
success  -  Some  of  his  strongest 
party  friends  heretofore,  are 
down  on  him  in  this  matter  - 
Even  J.C.  Wright  his  fast 
friend,  is  against  him,  and  says 
he  is  ready  to  go  on  to  Wash- 
ington if  necessary  to  joininan- 
effort  -fee-  a  protest  against  the 
order  of  Sec.  Stanton.  Mr  Rea 
says  he  is  ready  to  lose  the  300  $ 
due  him  from  the  Government 
for  his  slave  rather  than  the 
County  Commissioners  should 
give  way  -a»d  in  their  deter- 
mination, -net  -fee-  and  pay  the 
money  of  the  negroes  over  to 
that  scoundrel.  I  have  not 
heard  of  one  respectable  man, 
who  doeo  not  endorses 
Straughn  -  or  condemns  the 
Commissioners.  I  will  mention 
further  that  he  asserted  to  day 
in  the  presence  of  Mr  Rea  and 
others  that  he  has  my  letter  to 
you  in  his  possession  (perhaps 
he  meant  a  copy  of  it)  and  that 
it  is  simply  a  complaint  about 
the  threat  to  make  -a  draft  en 
Dorchester  f-e*  credit  other 
counties  with  -fehe  our  men  - 
without  any  reference  to  pay- 
ing the  bounty  -  This  you  know 
is  an  unjust  representation  of 
its  purport  -  for  I  distinctly 
mentioned  the  efforts  we  are 
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The  durable-looking  man  above  is  Thomas  Holli- 
day  Hicks  (1798-1865).  Born  in  Maryland,  Hicks 
was  a  man  of  little  education  and  much  ambition 
for  politics.  He  served  as  a  constable  at  age 
twenty-one  and  was  elected  sheriff  five  years 
later.  Hicks  began  as  a  Democrat,  became  a  Whig, 
and  ran  for  the  Maryland  governorship  on  the 
American  (Know-Nothing)  ticket.  Despite  his  dif- 
ferences with  Lincoln  and  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
War,  Hicks  apparently  admired  the  President.  In 
1863,  an  ankle  injury  led  to  the  amputation  of  his 
foot.  He  wrote  Lincoln,  asking  him  to  shake  his 
son's  hand  and  apologizing  for  not  being  able  to 
walk  up  the  stairs  himself  to  see  the  President.  The 
picture  above  is  from  a  carte-de-visite  photo- 
graph of  Hicks  in  the  Foundation's  collection. 


making  to  get  access  to  the  volunteers  so  as  to  pay  them  off - 
and  that  we  had  written  to  Col.  Fry  to  know  when  a  pass  could 
be  obtained  for  that  purpose  - 

If  the  President  will  not  revoke  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  he  will  certainly  not  refuse  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  it, 
by  furnishing  us  with  authority  to  go  where  the  negroes  are 
a-ftd  to  pay  them  off  -  This  will  end  the  controversy,  and  secure 
j  ustice  to  all  parties  -  If  you  will  present  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  aspect  it  seems  to  me  he  will  not  refuse  so  reason- 
able a  request  -  The  Commissioners  meet  on  Monday  next, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  be  able  to  inform  them  of  the  result  of  your 
effort  to  secure  a  favorable  decission  from  the  President  - 

As  to  the  County  Commissioners,  they  do  not  intend  to  be 
either  brow-beaten  or  hoodwinked  into  a  dishonorable  sub- 
mission. We  intend  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  Mary- 
land in  this  matter.  There  is  no 
other  authority  or  right  any 
where  else  -  It  is  Maryland 
money  and-  for  Maryland 
soldiers  -  Let  Mr  Stanton  see  to 
it  that  they  get  the  Govern- 
ment bounty  -  and  we  will  see  to 
it  they  get  the  state  bounty  - 
I  am  yours  truly  G.  F.  Kurtz 


THOMAS  HICKS,  NEGRO 
SOLDIERS,  AND  MARY- 
LAND IN  THE  CIVIL 
WAR 

President  Lincoln  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  recruit 
black  soldiers  for  the  Union 
army  in  the  final  version  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclaimation 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1863.  Thus 
the  New  Year  ushered  in  a 
period  of  conflict  and  conster- 
nation in  the  already  confused 
and  bitterly  divided  politics  of 
Maryland,  for  in  Maryland 
slavery  was  still  a  legal  institu- 
tion and  armed  black  men  in 
uniform  were  a  matter  of  dread 
for  most  white  men. 

By  July,  1863,  Colonel 
William  Birney,  the  son  of 
abolitionist  James  G.  Birney, 
was  recruiting  a  black  regi- 
ment in  the  state.  As  Charles  L. 
Wagandt  shows  in  The  Mighty 
Revolution:  Negro  Emanci- 
pation in  Maryland,  1862-1864 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1964),  Birney  saw  his 
chance  "of  striking  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  'institution'  in  this 
state."  Apparently,  he  recruited 
blacks  who  were  still  the  pro- 
perty of  Maryland  citizens  as 
well  as  free  black  men.  Com- 
plaints reached  the  Maryland 
governor,  and  he  tried  to  reach 
Lincoln. 
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Augustus  C.  Bradford  was  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Hicks  had  been  governor  when  the  war  broke  out  but  was 
United  States  Senator  by  the  time  Kurtz  wrote  him;  Kurtz 
must  have  referred  to  him  as  "Governor"  only  as  an  honorary 
title  like  "Judge"  for  a  one-time  judge  (though  Basler's  foot- 
note in  The  Collected  Works  does  not  note  this).  Bradford 
apparently  had  a  conference  with  Stanton  and  Lincoln,  but 
the  practice  of  recruiting  slaves  continued.  He  could  gain  no 
satisfaction  until  the  Maryland  Senators,  Hicks  and  Reverdy 
Johnson,  added  their  voices  to  the  complaints;  they  arranged 
another  meeting  with  Lincoln. 

On  October  1,  1863,  Lincoln  temporarily  suspended  Negro 
enlistments  in  Maryland,  pending  his  meeting  with  Governor 
Bradford  on  October  3.  The  upshot  of  the  conference  can  be 
surmised  from  Lincoln's  memorandum  on  recruiting  Negroes. 
As  Wagandt  points  out,  this  document  was  actually  written 
about  events  in  Maryland  in  1863  rather  than  in  1862,  the  date 

fiven  the  fragment  in  Basler's  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
incoln  (Volume  V,  page  338): 
To  recruiting  free  negroes,  no  objection. 
To  recruiting  slaves  of  disloyal  owners,  no  objection. 
To  recruiting  slaves  of  loyal  owners,  with  their  consent,  no 

objection. 
To  recruiting   slaves  of  loyal  owners   without  consent, 

objection,  unless  the  necessity  is  urgent. 
To  conducting  offensively,  while  recruiting,  and  to  carrying 
away  slaves  not  suitable  for  recruits,  objection. 
Recruiting  resumed,  after  the  conference,  under  General 
Orders  No.  329.  This  order  followed  the  outlines  of  Lincoln's 
memorandum,  the  most  sensitive  provision  being  that  slaves 
would  be  enlisted  without  their  master's  consent  if  a  county's 
draft  quota  were  not  filled  within  a  thirty-day  period.  Masters 
whose  slaves  were  so  taken,  as  well  as  masters  who  consented 
to  have  their  slaves  enlist,  were  to  be  compensated  in  amounts 
up  to  $300,  for  slaves  who  enlisted  became  free  men  thereafter. 
The  master  had  to  file  a  deed  of  manumission  to  receive  his 
money. 

Masters'  claims  were  adjudicated  by  a  three-man  com- 
mission established  in  Baltimore  on  October  26,  1863.  The 
commissioners  may  have  been  Lincoln  appointees.  If  so,  the 
President  probably  chose  men  nominated  by  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  the  leader  of  the  "radical"  wing  of  Maryland's  Union 
party  (technically,  Maryland  had  no  Republican  party 
because  the  very  name  smacked  too  much  of  abolitionism  for 
this  conservative  border  slave-state).  At  any  rate,  the  three 
appointees  came  from  the  "radical"  wing  of  Maryland's  anti- 
Democratic  party.  One  appointee,  Judge  Hugh  L.  Bond,  was 
famous  for  having  urged  the  enlistment  of  slaves  long  before 
events  in  October  of  1863  clearly  established  the  legality  of 
such  enlistments.  He  had  already  tangled  with  Governor 
Bradford  publicly  over  this  question.  Levin  E.  Straughn, 
another  appointee  of  the  claims  commission,  was  a  friend  of 
Henry  Winter  Davis  and  the  man  referred  to  in  Kurtz's  letter 
to  Hicks.  Davis  had  been  urging,  just  a  month  before,  that 
George  M.  Russum,  United  States  assessor  for  the  First 
District  of  Maryland,  be  replaced  by  Straughn.  Presumably, 
Winter  Davis  got  Straughn  the  next  available  federal  job.  The 
third  commissioner  was  Thomas  Timmons,  a  politician  who 
curried  favor  with  Maryland's  poor  whites  rather  than  her 
slave  owners  by  urging  Negro  enlistments  so  that  poor  whites 
could  escape  the  draft.  The  board  was  thus  fully  staffed  with 
men  hostile  to  the  very  group  that  would  be  bringing  claims 
before  the  board.  Lincoln  or  Winter  Davis  stacked  the  deck 
against  Maryland's  slaveowners. 

Just  five  days  before  the  claims  commission  was  appointed, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Washington  National  Intelli- 
gencer, Lincoln  had  told  a  group  of  Maryland  slaveowners 
Erotesting  the  presence  of  black  soldiers  who  were  recruiting 
lack  enlistees, 

first,  that  he  did  not  know  by  what  authority  the  force  in 
question  had  been  sent  there,  and  accordingly  he  directed 
Mr.  Watson  (Acting  Secretary  of  War  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Stanton  on  a  visit  to  the  army)  to  communicate  with  Gen. 
Schenck  upon  that  point.  He  then  added,  in  substance,  that 
he  thought  that  negroes  might  be  recruited  in  Maryland  by 
consent  of  masters,  as  they  had  been  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  effect  the  object  in  any 
rude  or  ungentlemanly  manner.  The  President  said  he  had 
promised  Governor  Bradford,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and 
others  that  the  enlistment  of  negroes  should  not  take  place 
under  ninety  days.  He  thought  he  would  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  negro  troops  now  upon  the  Patuxent. 
The  nature  of  the  appointees  to  the  claims  commission 
certainly  negated  the  tone  of  mollification  of  slaveowners  in 
Lincoln  s  statement. 

On  February  6, 1864,  the  Maryland  state  legislature  added  a 
$100  bounty  to  the  $300  maximum  to  be  paid  slaveowners  who 
filed  deeds  of  manumission  for  Negro  enlistees.   It  also 
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Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  (1814-1869)  wielded  con- 
siderable power  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
conflicts  generated  by  the  War  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  recruitment  program  for  black 
soldiers  are  proof.  Senator  Hicks  and  many  historians 
since  saw  Stanton  as  a  political  radical.  Yet  he  was  not 
very  politically-minded,  having  held  no  major  public 
office  before  1860,  and  he  was  not  very  radical  early  in 
his  career.  He  was  apparently  a  Democrat,  he  did  not 
protest  the  Dred  Scott  decision  that  so  enraged 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  served  briefly  in  James 
Buchanan's  cabinet. 

provided  for  paying  $50  to  the  slave  when  he  enlisted  and  $50 
when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service.  Apparently,  there 
was  some  foot-dragging  on  the  part  of  state  authorities  who 
were  supposed  to  pay  the  bounties  to  the  slaves.  War 
Department  authorities  felt  compelled  to  refuse  to  give  lists  of 
descriptions  of  Negro  enlistees  or  to  accept  slave  owners' 
claims  for  slaves  enlisted  unless  the  slave  received  the  state 
bounty  of  $50. 

Keeping  this  background  in  mind,  one  can  make  some  sense 
of  "the  Maryland  matter"  that  puzzled  President  Lincoln.  The 
"Commissioners"  against  whom  Straughn  was  reputedly 
getting  up  a  sentiment  were  doubtless  the  county  commis- 
sioners rather  than  the  other  two  claims  commissioners,  who 
were  apparently  of  Straughn's  own  factional  persuasion  in 

Eolitical  matters.  As  Jean  H.  Baker  has  argued  in  her  recent 
ook,  The  Politics  of  Continuity:  Maryland  Political  Parties 
from  1858  to  1870  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1973),  the 
Civil  War  witnessed  a  steady  increase  in  the  powers  of  the 
already  powerful  Maryland  county-government  officials. 
Before  February  6,  1864,  when  Maryland  instituted  the  state 
bounty  system  for  enlistments,  the  state  legislature  had 
empowered  the  county  commissioners  to  pay  bounties  to 
Maryland  soldiers.  Maryland  citizens  payed  seven  times 
higher  taxes  to  the  county  than  the  state,  and  it  was  the 
county  that  wielded  the  largest  resources.  The  county  level 
was  also  the  level  at  which  the  conservative  Democratic  party 
was  entrenched  in  Maryland,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Baker, 
"For  some  Marylanders  the  most  important  function  of 
county  commissioners  was  to  prevent  slaves  from  joining  the 
Union  army."  Apparently,  the  county  commissioners  still 
administered  the  state  bounty  system  when  it  was  instituted 
in  1864. 

Kurtz's  letter  was  a  defense  of  Maryland's  county  commis- 
sioners. Straughn  had  apparently  accused  them  of  reluctance 
to  pay  Negro  enlistees  the  state  bounty  —  a  charge  substan- 
tiated by  the  War  Department's  resort  to  withholding  descrip- 
tions of  enlistees  and  refusing  to  pay  slaveholders'  claims 
until  enlistees  had  the  state  bounty  in  hand.  Kurtz  replied  that 
county  commissioners  needed  War  Department  authority  to 
have  access  to  the  soldiers  who  otherwise  had  to  obtain  a  pass 
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to  come  to  their  home  county  to  receive  pay  merit.  Kurtz,  on  the 
other  hand,  accused  Straughn  of  wanting  "to  gobble  up  the 
money  that  was  intended  for  the  negro  volunteers."  Straughn 
probably  wanted  to  dispense  the  state  bounty  as  well  as  the 
Federal  compensation.  This  way,  he  could  see  the  $50  paid  to 
the  soldier  by  his  own  hand  before  deciding  whether  to  grant  a 
slaveholder's  claim  for  Federal  compensation  for  an  enlistee. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  all  fairness  to  Kurtz,  that  the 
claims  commission  was  notoriously  slow  about  paying 
claims;  Winter  Davis's  "radical"  political  allies  obviously 
were  none  too  anxious  to  please  their  conservative  slave- 
owning  political  enemies.  Their  foot-dragging  was  so  obvious, 
in  fact,  that  by  October,  1864,  a  Maryland  congressman  asked 
the  Board  for  Colored  Troops  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office 
for  information  on  claims  paid.  The  reply  follows: 

A  board  or  commission  charged  to  award  a  just  compen- 
sation to  loyal  owners  in  the  State  of  Maryland  whose 
slaves  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  session  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  since  December, 

1863.  The  whole  number  of  claims  presented  to  October  4, 

1864,  is  2,015,  five  of  these  being  for  men  drafted. 

Up  to  Oct.  1,  1864,  244  of  these  claims  had  been  passed 

upon  by  the  commission;  of  these  nine  were  rejected,  and 

upon  the  remainder  awards  were  made  proportionate  in 

each  case  to  the  term  of  service  which  the  recruit  had  prior  to 

enlistment  owed  to  the  claimant. 

Thus  Straughn's  commission  had  paid  just  twelve  per  cent  of 

the  claims  laid  before  it  in  eleven  months'  time.  There  is  little 

reason  to  wonder  that  Maryland's  slaveowners  were  leary  of 

Straughn's  gaining  control  of  the  state  bounties. 

Even  so,  Maryland  was  better  off  than  other  border  slave 
states.  As  late  as  January  25, 1865,  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
had  to  say, 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  this  date, 
making  inquiry  respecting  the  appointment  of  "a  commis- 
sion in  each  of  the  slave  States  represented  in  Congress, 
charged  to  award  to  each  loyal  person  to  whom  a  colored 
volunteer  may  owe  service  a  just  compensation,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  commissioners  have  been  appointed  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  that  in  the  other 
slave  States,  by  the  President's  direction,  no  appointments 
have  yet  been  made. 
Lincoln  had  bent  over  backwards  to  please  Maryland.  Even 
Stanton's  War  Department  had  done  a  lot  to  mollify  this  slave 
state.   On  May   9^   1864,   Governor  Bradford  had  written 
Provost-Marshal-General  James  B.    Fry  to  request  a  post- 
ponement of  the  draft  in  Maryland  on  the  grounds  that  the 
state  had  not  been  credited  properly  for  the  number  of  colored 
troops  mustered  from  the  state.  He  complained  of  the  drain  on 
the  labor  supply  in  the  rural  counties  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
so  many  black  men.  Even  so,  he  said,  he  would  in  his  com- 
putation make  "all  due  allowance  for  those  who  have  been 
actually  lost  to  the  State  and  their  owners  but  not  actually 
mustered,  nor  perhaps,  technically  speaking,  a  proper  credit 
to  our  quota."     Abolitionist  recruiters  took  Negroes  who  were 
obviously  unfit  for  service  and  then  released  them  when  they 
failed  their  physicals.  Bradford  was  saying  he  would  not 
count  these  as  credits,  even  though  they  hurt  Maryland's 
labor  supply.  In  a  denial  which  was  actually  an  assertion  of 
the  point,  he  claimed  that  he  would  "forbear  to  dwell  at  all 
upon  other  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  condition  of 
this  State,  growing  out  of  the  number  of  her  disloyal  citizens 
who  have  gone  South  that  would  justly  entitle  the  loyal  ones 
at  home  to  liberal  considerations." 

On  May  10,  Fry  replied  that  due  credit  had  been  given  Mary- 
land for  her  black  volunteers,  including  credit  for  2,252 
colored  men  recently  given  "without  waiting,  as  is  customary, 
for  more  certain  and  formal  rolls  and  returns."  Fry  went  on  to 
state  that  Maryland  had  in  fact  been  given  "liberal 
considerations." 

First.  The  quotas  assigned  to  you  since  March  3,  1863, 
have  all  been  based  upon  an  enrollment  of  the  white  persons 
found  to  be  still  in  the  State  after  the  disloyal  persons  had 
gone  South.  The  quotas  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  left,  the  fact  that  some  men  had  gone  South  previous  to 
the  enrollment  worked  no  hardship. 

Second.  After  having  assigned  quotas  in  proportion  to 
the  enrollment  of  white  men  as  above,  the  slaves  were 
enrolled  and  are  used  for  filling  the  quotas  of  volunteers  and 
draft,  but  have  not  been  counted  to  increase  the  quota.  That 
is  surely  not  dealing  "strictly"  with  you. 

Third.  During  the  years  1861  and  1862  quotas  were 
assigned  to  your  State,  as  to  other  States,  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Those  quotas  were  not  raised,  and  on  a  settle- 
ment of  your  accounts  for  those  years  you  were  found  to  be 
deficient  9,892  men.  Instead  of  being  added  to  the  number 
now  required  of  you,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  States, 
this  large  deficit  has  been  entirely  omitted  from  your 


account.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Maryland  has  received 
"liberal  considerations,"  and  that  Your  Excellency's  claim 
for  "simple  justice"  has  been  more  than  satisfied. 
Fry  refused  to  postpone  the  draft.  He  also  refused  to  comment 
on  Bradford's  insinuation  that  the  War  Department  had 
served  the  political  cause  of  abolishing  slavery  under  the  mere 
cloak  of  military  purpose  by  carrying  off  slaves  who  were 
physically  unfit  for  military  service.  He  did  have  an  oblique 
counter  to  that  argument,  however,  pointing  out  that  Mary- 
land got  to  credit  slave  volunteers  towards  her  draft  quota 
which  was  based  on  white  population  alone  and  not  on  total 
population. 

The  outcome  of  Kurtz's  letter  to  Senator  Hicks  is  not  entirely 
clear.  Lincoln  endorsed  the  letter  (written  on  June  27)  on  July 
7.  Nearly  a  month  later,  on  August  6,  1864,  Lincoln  tele- 
graphed Colonel  Samuel  M.  Bowman,  who  had  replaced 
Colonel  Birney  as  the  United  States  officer  in  charge  of 
recruiting  colored  troops  in  Maryland,  urging  him,  to  "come 
and  see  me."  Bowman  replied: 
Will  call  with  Mr  L  E  Straughn  on  Monday  Have  had  a  very 
satisfactory  interview  with  Senator  Hicks  who  says  he  just 
begins  to  understand  the  subject.  Good  and  not  evil  is  likely 
to  result  from  the  present  little  agitation. 
What  occurred  at  the  Lincoln-Bowman-Straughn  conference 
is  unknown,  but  the  tone  of  Bowman's  telegram  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  had  brought  Hicks  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  This  probably  took  some  doing.  Although  Bowman 
replaced  the  abolitionist's  son  as  chief  recruiting  officer  for 
Maryland's  black  men,  the  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  order  to  replace  a  radical  with  a  conservative.  Birney 
left  Maryland  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  to  command 
two  Negro  regiments.  For  a  man  of  abolitionist  leanings  this 
hardly  constituted  banishment  to  Siberia.  Likewise,  as  late  as 
August  19,  1864,  Senator  Hicks  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln, 
complaining  that  Henry  Winter  "Davis  &  his  retinue  are 
doing  us  [political]  damage,  but  not  equal  to  Hon.  E.M. 
Stanton  and  Colonel  Bowman."  Clearly  Hicks  and  Bowman 
remained  factional  enemies,  but  Bowman  may  have  brought 
Hicks  to  Straughn's  support  anyway. 
Thomas  Holliday  Hicks  was  nothing  if  not  flexible.  He  had 
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Montgomery  Blair  (1813-1883)  was  a  border-state 
politician.  Born  in  Kentucky  to  a  family  that  became 
prominent  in  Democratic  political  circles,  he  lived 
later  in  Missouri  and  Maryland.  Famous  today  for  his 
enthusiasm  for  Negro  colonization,  Blair  was  a 
veteran  of  anti-slavery  politics  long  before  Henry 
Winter  Davis  evidenced  much  concern  on  the  issue. 
Blair  served  as  counsel  for  Dred  Scott  and  helped  John 
Brown  get  counsel  too.  By  1864,  however,  he  led 
Maryland's  conservative  Unionists,  and  Winter  Davis 
led  the  "radicals." 
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been  a  Democrat,  a  Whig,  and  a  Know  Nothing  (it  was  on  the 
last  ticket  that  he  ran  for  governor  and  won,  to  become  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out).  Hicks 
was  the  son  of  a  slaveholder  and  a  slaveholder  himself,  but  he 
did  much  to  keep  Maryland  in  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  a  lukewarm  nationalist  at  most  and  identified  senti- 
mentally with  the  border  slave  states.  Mrs.  Baker  quotes  two 
interesting  Hicks  remarks.  The  first  was  in  a  letter  to  a  Demo- 
cratic friend  in  1860: 

I  shall  be  the  last  one  to  object  to  a  withdrawal  of  our  state 
from  a  Confederacy  that  denies  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  our 
undoubted  rights;  but  believing  that  neither  her  honor  nor 
interests  suffer  by  a  proper  andjust  delay,  I  cannot  assist  in 
placing  her  in  a  position  from  which  we  may  hereafter  wish 
to  recede.  When  she  moves  in  the  matter,  I  wish  to  be  side  by 
side  with  Virginia  —  our  nearest  neighbor  —  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 
The  second,  from  an  "Address  to  the  People  of  Maryland" 
(January  3,  1861)  urged  a 
full  interchange  of  views  with  the  Governors  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  with  a  view  to  con- 
certed action  upon  our  part  ....  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  depends  upon  the  Border  slave 
states.  Without  their  aid,  the  Cotton  States  could  never 
command  the  influence  and  credit  and  men  essential  to 
their  existence  as  a  nation.  Without  them,  the  Northern  half 
of  the  republic  would  be  shorn  of  its  power  and  influence. 
As  early  as  March  18,  1862,  this  Maryland  slaveholder  was 
urging  emancipation  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  supported 
the  move  to  emancipate  Maryland's  slaves  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  1864.  Yet  Hicks  was  no  mere 
self-aggrandizing  trimmer.  He  supported  emancipation  at 
some  considerable  personal  loss,  as  a  rather  self-pitying  letter 
he  wrote  President  Lincoln  in  1864  shows:  "I  have  given  up 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  slaves,  without  a 
murmur    and    have    labored    assiduously    to    bring   about 
Emancipation  in  Maryland,  and  yet  I  suppose  I  am  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  Copperhead  .  .  .  ." 

According  to  Reinhard  H.  Luthin's  article,  "A  Discordant 
Chapter  in  Lincoln's  Administration:  The  Davis-Blair 
Controversy"  (Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  XXXIX  [M- 
arch,  1944]),  Henry  Winter  Davis  ironically  became  a  regular 
White  House  visitor  who  had  President  Lincoln's  ear  through 
the  good  offices  of  Governor  Hicks.  By  the  time  Hicks  was  a 
Senator,  however,  he  and  Winter  Davis  were  factional 
enemies.  Davis  led  Maryland's  Unconditional  Unionist  par- 
ty; Hicks  was  a  member  of  Postmaster  General  Montgomery 
Blair's  Conditional  Unionist  faction.  In  truth,  the  factions 
were  inappropriately  named,  for  the  Conditional  Unionists 
desired  a  war  for  the  Union  without  immediate  emancipation 
as  a  condition  of  peace.  The  so-called  Unconditional  Union 
men  in  fact  wanted  immediate  emancipation  to  be  one  result 
of  saving  the  Union. 

Even  after  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  early  August, 
which  was  meant  to  resolve  the  Kurtz-Straughn-Bowman- 
Hicks  feud,  Hicks  was  still  complaining  to  Lincoln  about 
Stanton,  Winter  Davis,  and  Bowman.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
personal  hatred  of  Stanton.  In  June  of  1864,  Stanton  had 
insulted  Hicks  when  he  came  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  a 
request  to  release  a  prisoner.  Stanton  apparently  lectured 
Hicks  for  trying  to  gain  the  release  of  rebels,  and  Hicks  wrote 
Lincoln  demanding  an  apology  from  Stanton  and  threaten- 
ing to  resign.  In  late  August,  Hicks  also  sent  Lincoln  a  letter 
from  a  W.  Thomson,  who  said  that  Henry  Winter  Davis  was 
giving  jobs  to  Lincoln's  enemies  in  the  Baltimore  customs 
house.  Yet  these  threats  of  resignation  and  the  reports  on  the 
Baltimore  customs  house  were  probably  just  the  beginnings 
of  what  became  a  concerted  campaign  by  Hicks's  friends  in 
the  autumn  of  1864  to  get  him  the  lucrative  job  of  collector  for 
the  port  of  Baltimore  so  that  he  could  resign  his  j  ob  as  Senator 
and  halt  the  decline  in  his  health. 

In  late  August  he  still  hated  Stanton  and  Bowman  more 
than  the  factional  enemies  in  Maryland  who  blocked  him 
from  getting  the  customs  house  job.  His  letter  to  Lincoln  com- 
plaining that  Stanton  and  Bowman  did  the  party  more 
damage  than  Davis  and  the  Baltimore  customs  house  crowd, 
suggested  that  the  abuses  in  Negro  recruiting  would  lead  to 
defeat  of  the  emancipation  provision  in  the  new  Maryland 
constitution,  to  loss  of  the  November  election  in  Maryland, 
and  to  turning  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  into  battlefields 
of  outright  civil  war.  This  was  a  dire  prediction  indeed  and 
came  from  a  Maryland  moderate  who  supported  Lincoln's 
war  efforts  and  emancipation  in  the  nation  and  Maryland. 
Whatever  resolution  the  August  6  Lincoln-Bowman-Straughn 
conference  brought  had  been  but  a  temporary  lull  in  Mary- 
land's factional  warfare. 

In  fact,  the  problem  of  Negro  enlistments  never  reached  the 
proportions  Thomas  Hicks  predicted  and  not,  apparently, 


because  Lincoln  halted  Stanton's  and  Bowman's  activities  in 
Maryland  nor  Straughn's  foot-dragging  on  the  claims  com- 
mission. John  W.  Blassingame's  lucid  article  on  "The  Recruit- 
ment of  Negro  Troops  in  Maryland"  (Maryland  Historical 
Magazine,  LVIII  [1963],  20-29)  was  an  immense  help  in 
sorting  out  the  complex  legal  situation  in  Maryland.  He 
points  out  that  Negro  recruiting  succeeded  because  poor 
whites  could  use  blacks  as  draft  substitutes  and  because 
slaveowners  could  get  $300  or  $400  for  property  that  many 
sensed  would  soon  be  lost  anyway. 

"This  Maryland  matter"  and  others  like  it,  however,  do 
point  to  a  larger  conclusion  about  Abraham  Lincoln's 
policies.  A  son  of  the  border  himself,  Lincoln  had  really  left 
Hicks's  world  and  never  looked  back.  Lincoln,  in  fact,  did 
more  for  Maryland  (by  way  of  establishing  a  claims  commis- 
sion for  loyal  slaveowners)  than  he  did  for  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  or  his  native  Kentucky.  He  wanted  no  ungentle- 
manly  behavior  in  recruiting  black  soldiers,  but  he  did  want 
them  recruited.  Lincoln  stood  for  policies  that  made  even  pro- 
Lincoln  Unionists  complain.  Men  who  do  not  believe  in 
policies  do  not  usually  implement  them  effectively.  When  it 
came  to  carrying  out  his  policy,  Lincoln  relied  on  Stanton, 
Bowman,  and  friends  of  Henry  Winter  Davis  like  Levin  E. 
Straughn.  Hicks  hated  Stanton,  the  man  who  instrumented  a 
policy  most  Marylanders  disliked,  more  than  he  hated  Davis, 
the  man  who  blocked  access  to  the  patronage  job  Hicks 
wanted.  Policy  on  race  more  than  factional  disputes  about 
jobs  separated  Hicks  from  Lincoln's  brand  of  Republicanism. 
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Henry  Winter  Davis  (1817-1865)  may  have  got  his 
hatred  of  the  Democracy  from  his  Federalist  father, 
who  had  been  removed  by  Andrew  Jackson's  sup- 
porters from  the  presidency  of  Maryland's  St.  John's 
College.  Winter  Davis's  party  career  was  erratic,  but 
he  never  identified  with  the  Democrats.  He  began  as  a 
Whig,  became  a  Know  Nothing,  and  supported  the 
Constitutional  Union  party  in  1860  rather  than  the 
Republican  party  and  Lincoln.  His  five-year  feud  with 
Montgomery  Blair  began  when  President  Lincoln 
chose  Blair  rather  than  Winter  Davis  for  Postmaster 
General.  Some  historians  argue  that  Davis's  opposi- 
tion to  Lincoln's  plans  for  reconstruction  in  1864  was  a 
matter  of  political  pique  stemming  from  his  feud  with 
Lincoln's  cabinet  member  rather  than  a  matter  of 
principle.  Such  an  interpretation  jibes  with  Winter 
Davis's  apparent  indifference  to  the  slavery  issue  in 
1860.  However,  it  ignores  the  obvious  political  clout 
Davis  had  in  determining  Lincoln's  patronage  selec- 
tions in  the  intervening  years.  A  biography  of  Henry 
Winter  Davis  is  badly  needed,  and  apparently  one  will 
appear  soon.  The  line-and-stipple  engraving  above 
was  made  by  F.  Halpin  from  a  photograph  and  publish- 
ed in  Speeches  and  Addresses  . . .  by  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of 
Maryland  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1867). 
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THE  PRESIDENT   AND   THE  HISTORIAN: 
LINCOLN  AND  GEORGE  LIVERMORE 


Just  as  the  contemporary  interest  in  civil  rights  has 
had  its  effects  upon  living  historians,  guiding  them  to 
write  on  once  neglected  subjects,  so  an  earlier  era  of 
interest  in  civil  rights  had  its  effects  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  historical  research.  The  Civil  War  directed  the 
interests  of  George  Liver- 
more  (1809-1865),  a  frail  Massa- 
chusetts antiquarian  and  book 
collector,  to  the  subject  of  the 
"Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves, 
as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers." 
Some  of  the  things  that  Liver- 
more  discovered  by  careful  re- 
search in  the  published  writings 
of  the  founding  fathers  and  in 
the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
may  well  have  startled  members 
of  that  Society  present  when, 
on  August  14,  1862,  he  read  his 
paper  concerning  the  racial  atti- 
tudes of  that  first  generation  of 
Americans.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
discoveries  made  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  be  news  to  his- 
torical societies  today. 

Livermore's  Historical  Re- 
search, as  he  called  the  pub- 
lished version  of  the  paper  he 
read  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  Lincoln  students  be- 
cause Abraham  Lincoln  appar- 
ently read  Livermore's  pamphlet 
— and  at  a  critical  time.  Charles 
Sumner,  the  Republican  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  presented 
Lincoln  with  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical  Research  in 
November  of  1862.  The  pamphlet 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
fluenced Lincoln's  decision,  made 
between  the  issuance  of  the  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Procla- 
mation on  September  22,  1862 
and  the  official  promulgation  of 
the  Proclamation  on  January  1, 
1863,  to  include  a  paragraph  en- 
dorsing the  use  of  former  slaves 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  consulted 
Charles  Sumner  about  the  final 
version  of  the  Proclamation  on 
Christmas  Day,  1862.  It  is  also 
added  support  by  the  story  that 
George  Livermore  had  Sumner 
give  Lincoln  a  gold  pen  to  sign 
the  Proclamation  which  was  re- 
turned to  Livermore  as  a  keep- 
sake of  the  momentous  his- 
torical   event.     In    the    editor's 
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Livermore  read  his  paper  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  on  August  14,  1862.  He 
printed  it  at  his  own  expense  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution as  a  paper  read  before  the  Society.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum's  copy  is  a  third  edition 
published  for  the  New  England  Loyal  Publication 
Society  in  1863  by  A.  Williams  and  Company. 
The  New  England  Loyal  Publication  Society  was 
the  Boston  counterpart  of  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society  located  in  New  York  City.  The  Boston 
society  printed  broadsides  mostly,  rarely  publish- 
ing pamphlets  as  the  New  York  society  did.  How- 
ever, John  Murray  Forbes,  the  wealthy  Boston 
merchant  who  founded  the  New  England  group, 
was  especially  interested  in  the  raising  of  black 
regiments;  perhaps  his  interest  helps  explain 
their   publishing  Livermore's  pamphlet. 


opinion,  the  story  is  made  even  more   plausible  by  the 
nature  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  itself. 

Livermore's  pamphlet  had  two  parts.  The  first  was 
concerned  with  the  subject,  "Negroes  as  Slaves  and  as  Citi- 
zens," and  consisted  of  lengthy  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  founding  fathers 
loosely  strung  together  by  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  brief  com- 
ments by  Livermore.  But  Liver- 
more was  no  antiquarian,  for  he 
wrote  about  the  past  in  order  to 
influence  the  present  and  future : 
In  this  time  of  our  country's 
trial,  when  its  Constitution, 
and  even-  its  continued  na- 
tional existence,  is  in  peril, 
and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  be  aroused  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done, 
all  other  subjects  dwindle  into 
comparative  insignificance. 
Loyal  men,  of  every  calling  in 
life,  are  laying  aside  their 
chosen  and  accustomed  private 
pursuits,  and  devoting  them- 
selves, heart  and  hand,  to  the 
common  cause.  As  true  patri- 
ots, then,  we,  members  of  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY,  should 
do  something  more  than  com- 
ply, as  good  citizens,  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws:  we 
must  study,  in  the  light  of 
history,  and  by  the  traditions 
of  those  who  originally 
founded  and  at  first  adminis- 
tered the  Government,  the 
fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  the 
paramount  objects  for  which 
it  was  established.  Having 
done  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  us  to  offer  the  results  of 
our  historical  researches  to 
others  not  having  the  leisure 
or  the  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves. 
Thus,  although  the  pamphlet 
was  ladened  with  long  extracts 
from  original  documents,  it 
was  really  a  tract  for  the  times. 
Nor  did  Livermore  hide  behind 
historical  objectivity:  he  said  he 
was  trying  "to  ,  ascertain  who 
have  been  unfaithful  to  the 
'compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,' and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Union  was  based,  and 
for  which  the  Government  was 
established."     In    other    words, 
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Livermore  was  researching  who  was  to  blame   for  the 
Civil  War. 

The  first  section  was  therefore  a  commonplace,  if  at 
times  artful,  attempt  to  line  the  founding  fathers  up  on 
the  side  of  the  North.  Livermore  began  by  refuting  the 
contentions  of  the  president  of  the  Confederacy  with  the 
words  of  its  vice-president,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  claimed  that  the  North  was  unfaith- 
ful to  the  original  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Stephens  had  justified  secession  on  other  grounds: 

The  'prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  .  .  .  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old    Constitution,   were,    that    the    enslavement    of    the 
African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and.  pol- 
itically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal 
with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day 
was,  that,  somehow  or  other  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
the  institution  would  be  evanescent,  and   pass  away. 
This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time.    The  Constitution, 
it   is   true,   secured   every   essential   guarantee   to   the 
institution  while  it  should   last;   and   hence   no  argu- 
ment   can    be    justly    used    against    the    constitutional 
guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  day.    Those  ideas,  however,  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.    They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of 
equality  of  races.    This  was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy 
foundation;  and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon 
it, — when  the  "storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell." 
Our  new   government   is   founded  upon  exactly    the 
opposite   ideas.    Its   foundations   are    laid,   its    corner- 
stone rests,  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  white  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to 
the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history 
of   the   world,   based  upon   this  great  physical,   philo- 
sophical, and  moral  truth. 
Having  contradicted  the  Confederate   president  through 
the  words  of  the  Confederate  vice-president,  Livermore 
went  on  in  the  first  section  to  document  Stephens's  as- 
sumption that  the  ideals  of  the  Confederacy  represented 
a  radical  break  with  the  opinions  of  the  founding  fathers. 
What  followed  was  a  fairly  conventional  documentation 
of   the   case   for   the  founding  fathers'  having   thought 
slavery  a  moral  evil  that  should  be  put  on  the  road  to 
ultimate  extinction  as  soon  as  possible.    Such  cases  al- 
ways relied  heavily  upon  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  Livermore  termed 
"The  primal  American  Magna  Charta,"  and  attempting 
to  explain  the  Constitution  away.    The  latter  argument 
depended  on   emphasizing  that,  as   Livermore   construed 
the   preamble,   "It   was   established    for  the    purpose   of 

securing  liberty "  It  stressed  also  that  the  document 

did  "not  permit  the  word  'slave'  anywhere  to  tarnish  its 
text." 

The  argument  relied  heavily  as  well  on  the  opinions 
that  some  of  the  men  present  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention expressed  outside  the  document.  Livermore  could 
quote  Northerners  and  Southerners  alike  on  this  ques- 
tion. Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend  as  early 
as  1773: 

I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  dis- 
position to  abolish  slavery  prevails  in  North  America; 
that  many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  nave  set  their  slaves 
at  liberty;  and  that  even  the  Virginia  Assembly  have 
petitioned  the  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  more  into  that  Colony. 
This   request,   however,  will   probably  not  be  granted, 
as  their  former  laws  of  that  kind   have  always  been 
repealed,  and  as  the  interests  of  a  few  merchants  here 
has    more    weight    with    Government    than    that    of 
thousands  at  a  distance. 
When  he  quoted  George  Washington,  Livermore  not  only 
rested  his  case  on  the  father  of  his  country  but  on  a 
prominent  Virginian   and   slaveholder.    Despite   his  eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  institution,  Washington  thought  that 
slavery  should  and  would  soon  be  abolished : 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  in  slavery.  I  can  only  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do  to  see  some  plan  adopted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  it:  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual 
mode  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by 


legislative  authority;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting.  [Washington  to 
Robert  Morris,  April  12,  1786.] 

The    present    prices    of    lands    in    Pennsylvania    are 
higher  than  they  are  in  Maryland  and   Virginia,   al- 
though they  are  not  of  superior  quality;   [among  other 
reasons]    because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradua 
[sic]    abolition   of   slavery,  which  neither   of  the   two 
States   above   mentioned    have   at   present,   but  which 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must  have,  and  at 
a  period  not  remote.  [Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
December  11,  1796.] 
To   Washington    and    Franklin,    Livermore    added    John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Jay,  Christopher  Gads- 
den,  Henry  Laurens,  and  others;   yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained :  "But  still,  in  three  separate  clauses,  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  ..."   When 
talking  about  the  Constitution,  Livermore  had  ultimately 
to  rely  on  things  extra-constitutional,  like  "spirit": 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  .  .  .  the  common  sentiment, 
in  the   Convention   and   throughout   the  country,   was, 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  fairly 
interpreted    and    faithfully    applied,    afforded    a    full 
guaranty  of  universal  freedom  throughout  the  Union 
at  no  distant  day.   The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  the  preamble  in  no  equivocal  language,  and 
for  no  doubtful  purpose.    It  was  "TO  SECURE  LIB- 
ERTY," and  not  to  protect  slavery  .... 
I  say  that  the  above  was  a  conventional  argument,  for 
it    could    be    found    in    many    ante-bellum    anti-slavery 
speeches.    In  fact,  one  can  find  Abraham  Lincoln  using 
a  very  similar  argument  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  1860. 
This,  as  much  as  anything  else,  makes  the  case  for  Liver- 
more's  influence  on  Lincoln  convincing:  Livermore's  was 
just  the  sort  of  argument  that   Lincoln   himself  might 
have  used. 

In  the  Cooper  Institute  address,  Lincoln  attempted  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Stephen  Douglas,  who  always  pro- 
fessed to  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln  said  he  fully  endorsed  Douglas's  assertion  that, 
"Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now."  I^e  went  on  to  argue  that, 
contrary  to  Douglas's  belief,  this  dictated  federal  control 
of  slavery  in  the  territories.  First  he  showed  that  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  signed  the  Constitution 
were  on  record  as  having  supported  legislation  like  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  which  Congress  inter- 
fered with  slavery  in  the  territories.  He  argued,  just  as 
Livermore  had  by  quoting  Alexander  Stephens,  that  "We 
stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  'our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live;'  while  you 
with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old 
policy,  and  insist  upon  submitting  something  new."  He 
pointed  out  "that  neither  the  word  'slave'  nor  'slavery'  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution." 

It  was  polemical  ground  that  Lincoln  had  trod  before, 
most  notably  in  his  speech  at  Peoria  in  1854.  There  he 
had  stressed  that  "the  sheet  anchor  of  American  repub- 
licanism" was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
statement  that  "the  just  powers  of  governments  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  He  had  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution  this  way: 

I  particularly  object  to  the  NEW  position  which  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery 

in  the  body  politic. 

*  *  * 

I  object  to  it  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
eschewed,  and  rejected  it.  The  argument  of  "Ne- 
cessity" was  the  only  argument  they  ever  admitted  in 
favor  of  slavery;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  it  car- 
ried them,  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institution 
existing  among  us,  which  they  could  not  help;  and  they 
cast  blame  upon  the  British  King  for  having  permitted 
its  introduction.  BEFORE  the  constitution,  they  pro- 
hibited its  introduction  into  the  north-western  Terri- 
tory— the  only  country  we  owned,  then  free  from  it. 
AT  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they 
forebore  to  so  much  as  mention  the  word  "slave"  or 
"slavery"  in  the  whole  instrument.  In  the  provision 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the  slave  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR."  In  that 
prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  for 
twenty  years,  that  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "The  migra- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  commemorative  broadside  published  by  F.  G.  Renesch  of  Chicago  in  1919  invoked  the  memory  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  linked  it  to  the  achievements  of  the  American  Negro  since  Lincoln's 
time.  Of  particular  interest,  of  course,  is  the  reference  to  black  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  The  two  faces 
flanking  Lincoln  are  those  of  officers  of  the  37(hh  United  States  Infantry  Regiment  (formerly  the 
Eighth  Illinois),  the  only  regiment  in  the  United  States  Army  with  black  officers  from  the  highest 
to  lowest  ranks  called  into  service  in  World  War  I.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  was  the  highest  ranking 
Negro  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Frederick  Douglass  was  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln's  and  a 
black  abolitionist.  Paul  Dunbar  (1872-1906)  was  a  black  poet  and  novelist  who  won  wide  critical  acclaim 
before  World  War  I.  His  father,  an  escaped  slave,  enlisted  in  the  55th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  a  black 
regiment  that  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Appropriately  for  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  thought,  he  is  pictured 
holding  a   document   with  words  from   the   Declaration  of  Independence  written  on  it. 


tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
NOW  EXISTING,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,"  &c. 
These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to  slavery.  Thus, 
the  thing  is  hid  away,  in  the  constitution,  just  as  an 
afflicted  man  hides  away  a  wen  or  a  cancer,  which  he 
dares  not  cut  out  at  once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death;  with 
the  promise,  nevertheless,  that  the  cutting  may  begin 
at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  [Roy  Basler,  ed.,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  II,  274.] 
Reading  Livermore's  pamphlet  is  almost  like  reading  the 
notes  for  a  Lincoln  speech. 

Though  the  argument  was  scholarly  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  original  presentation  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  power  in  Washington,  Livermore's  Historical 
Research  was  not  an  historical  apology  for  past  govern- 
mental measures — however  much  it  may  sound  like  one. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  carefully  structured  argument 
for  change,  some  would  have  said  for  revolutionary 
change.  When  Livermore  first  read  his  paper  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Lincoln  administration  would  take  any 
measures  at  all  to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery. 

It  was  even  less  clear  at  the  time  whether  free  blacks 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  August  4,  1862,  Lincoln 
had  told  a  delegation  from  Indiana  offering  two  regiments 
of  black  soldiers  for  the  Northern  armies  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  enlist  blacks,  because  such  action  "would  turn 


50,000  bayonets  from  the  loyal  Border  States  against  us 
that  were  for  us."  By  January  1,  1863,  though,  Lincoln 
was  ready;  he  tacked  on  to  the  official  Emancipation 
Proclamation  issued  that  day  this  declaration :  "And  I 
further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of 
suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  paid 
service."  In  between,  Lincoln  had  apparently  read  Liver- 
more's pamphlet. 

As  Benjamin  Quarles  describes  it  in  Lincoln  and  the 
Negro  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962), 
Charles  Sumner  sent  Livermore's  pamphlet  to  Lincoln  in 
November.  Sumner  wrote  another  correspondent  that  the 
pamphlet  had  interested  Lincoln.  On  December  24,  1862, 
Lincoln  apparently  told  Sumner  that  he  had  mislaid 
Livermore's  pamphlet,  and  Sumner  gave  him  his  own 
copy  on  Christmas  Day.  At  the  time,  Lincoln  was  work- 
ing with  Sumner  on  the  wording  of  the  official  proclama- 
tion. Moreover,  Brown  University  owns  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical,  Research,  inscribed  by  the  author  to 
the  President. 

The  second  part  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  "Negroes  as  Soldiers."  The  approach  to  this 
subject  was  the  same  as  that  taken  in  the  first  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  but  the  territory  was  not  nearly  so  fam- 
iliar. In  fact,  Livermore  was  probably  doing  pioneer  re- 
search in  this  field: 

A   question  of   much   importance  is   presented   to   our 
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National  Government  at  this  time  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  as  soldiers.  Those  on  whom  de- 
volves the  responsibility  of  suppressing  this  monstrous 
Rebellion,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  de- 
cide the  matter.  In  their  decision,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  usage  and  experience, 
in  this  respect,  of  those  who  directed  our  military 
affairs  in  the  war  of  Independence,  as  well  as  by  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  effect  of  their  action  on 
our  loyal  soldiers,  and  on  the  armed  traitors  who  are 
arrayed  against  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  President,  on  whom,  more 
than  on  all  others,  rests  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
final  step  in  this  direction,  should  pause  a  while  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  allow  public 
opinion  to  shape  itself  more  distinctly,  that  his  decision, 
when  made,  shall  have  from  the  Nation  a  cordial  and 
general  support. 
Thus  did  Livermore  rather  gingerly  approach  the  prob- 
lem, duly  noting  Lincoln's  stated  objections,  but  address- 
ing himself  to  another  argument  in  a  form  that  he  per- 
haps knew  Lincoln,  who  professed  to  "love  the  sentiments 
of  those  old-time  men,"  would  find  compelling. 

As  in  the  first  part,  Livermore  had  to  sidestep  some 
official  policies  and  legal  enactments,  and  he  even  found 
"an  historic  parallel"  in  this:  "It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
that  what  has  caused  so  much  complaint  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  civil  war — the  apparently  vacillating 
action   and   unsettled    policy    of   the    administration    and 
the  army  with  regard  to  the  use  of  negroes  as  soldiers — 
is  not  without  a  precedent  ...  in  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War."    Negroes  were  officially  barred  from  the 
Continental  army  by  this  resolution  early  in  the  conflict: 
The  officers  are  to  be  careful  not  to  enlist  any  person 
suspected    of    being    unfriendly    to    the     liberties    of 
America,   or   any   abandoned    vagabond,   to   whom   all 
causes   and  countries  are   equal   and   alike   indifferent. 
The  rights  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  America 
will  bave  numbers  sufficient  to  support  them,  without 
resorting  to  such  wretched  assistance.    Let  those  who 
wish  to  put  shackles  upon  freemen  fill  their  ranks  with 
such  miscreants,  and  place   their   confidence   in   them. 
Neither  negroes,  boys  unable  to  bear  arms,  nor  old  men 
unfit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the   campaign,  are  to 
be  enlisted. 
George  Washington  came  to  the  black  soldiers' — and  in- 
directly to  Livermore's — rescue  by  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  on  December  31,  1775: 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  free  negroes 

who  have  served  in  this  army  are  very  much  dissatisfied 

at  being   discarded.   As   it   is   to   be   apprehended   that 

they  may  seek  employ  in  the  Ministerial  Army,  I  have 

presumed    to    depart    from    the    resolution    respecting 

them,  and  have  given  license  for  their  being  enlisted. 

If  this  is  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a  stop 

to  it. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Continental  army 

also  resolved   to  exclude  blacks  from  enlistment,  but  in 

regard    to    free    Negroes   this   was    ignored,    apparently. 

Congress  decided  in  Washington's  favor  on  January  16, 

1776:  "That  the  free  negroes,  who  have  served  faithfully 

in  the  army  at   Cambridge,  may  be  re-enlisted   therein, 

but  no  others." 

More  important,  various  colonies  pursued  different  pol- 
icies in  regard  to  the  use  of  blacks  as  soldiers.  Some 
rewarded  slaves  who  enlisted  with  freedom.  In  Rhode 
Island,  for  example,  the  General  Assembly  in  February, 
1778, 

Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  able-bodied  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  man  slave,  in  this  State,  may  inlist 
into  either  of  the  said  two  battalions  to  serve  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain : 
that  every  slave  so  inlisting  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
receive  all  the  bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements 
allowed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  any  soldier  in- 
listing  into  their  service. 

It  is  further  Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  slave 
so  inlisting  shall,  upon  his  passing  muster  before  Col. 
Christopher  Greene,  be  immediately  discharged  from 
the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be  absolutely 
FREE,  as  though  he  had  never  been  incumbered  with 


any  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery.    And  in  case  such 
slave  shall,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  un- 
able to  maintain  himself,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to 
his  master  or  mistress,  but  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 
Livermore   also   documented   exciting  instances   of   black 
patriots  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  from  the 
death  of  Crispus  Attucks  at  the  Boston  Massacre  to  the 
defense   of   Colonel    Greene  by   black   soldiers   at   Points 
Bridge,  New  York  in  May  of  1781. 

Everything,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  lesson  for  the 
present.  "Two  or  three  incidents  in  the  earliest  conflicts 
with  the  British  troops,"  wrote  Livermore,  "will  show 
how  little  prejudice  there  was  against  negroes  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  how  ready  the  citizens 
generally  then  were,  not  only  to  secure  their  services  as 
fellow-soldiers,  but  to  honor  them  for  their  patriotism 
and  valor."  He  quoted  the  historian  George  Bancroft's 
assessment  of  the  place  of  the  blacks  in  the  Revolutionary 
experience : 

Nor  should  history  forget  to  record,  that  as  in  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  so  also  in  this  gallant  band  [at 
Bunker  Hill],  the  free  negroes  of  the  Colony  had  their 
representatives.  For  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to 
bear  arms  in  the  public  defense  was,  at  that  day,  as 
little  disputed  in  New  England  as  their  other  rights. 
They  took  their  place,  not  in  a  separate  corps,  but 
in  their  ranks  with  the  white  man;  and  their  names 
may  be  read  on  the  pension-rolls  of  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

He  also  included  some  digs  at  the  South : 

Although  slavery  existed  throughout  the  country,  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  principal  opposition  to 
negro  soldiers  came  from  the  States  where  there  was 
the  least  hearty  and  efficient  support  of  the  principles 
of  Republican  Government,  and  the  least  ability  or  dis- 
position to  furnish  an  equal  or  fair  quota  of  white 
soldiers. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  contained  so  many 
Tories,  at  one  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  British 
officers,  who  elsewhere  would,  by  proclamation,  free  all 
negroes  joining  the  Royal  Army,  might  hesitate  to 
meddle  with  them  in  these  Colonies,  lest  "the  king's 
friends"  should  suffer  thereby. 

Livermore's  historical  brief  perhaps  fell  a  bit  short 
of  its  mark.  In  the  Civil  War  Negroes  served  in  black 
units  and  most  often  with  white  commissioned  officers. 
Black  soldiers  at  first  received  ten  dollars  a  month,  three 
dollars  of  which  could  be  deducted  for  clothing;  the 
white  soldier  received  thirteen  dollars  a  month  plus 
clothing.  Eventually,  however,  Congress  equalized  the 
pay  of  black  and  white  soldiers. 

Probably  about  180,000  Negroes  served  as  soldiers 
(officially  called  "United  States  Colored  Troops")  in  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  used  for  scouting  in  cases  where 
they  knew  the  Southern  terrain  well  and  for  spying 
where  they  could  pass  as  slaves.  At  first  they  tended  to 
be  assigned  to  a  great  deal  of  garrison  duty.  Nonetheless, 
black  soldiers  saw  major  action  as  early  as  May  27,  1863, 
at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana.  They  carried  out  a  famous 
assault  at  Fort  Wagner  in  South  Carolina  on  July  18, 
1863,  and  fought  at  Petersburg.  In  all.  black  soldiers  par- 
ticipated in  250  actions  in  the  Civil  War.  More  than 
35,000  Negroes  died  of  disease  or  hostile  action  during 
the  war.  Although  most  black  troops  served  under  white 
officers,  about  one  hundred  Negroes  became  commis- 
sioned officers  during  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  regretted  his  decision  to  endorse  the  use  of  black 
soldiers  in  the  Union  forces,  a  use  which  he  termed  "very 
important,  if  not  indispensable,"  to  the  Union  cause. 
After  about  one  year's  trial  of  the  new  soldiers,  Lincoln 
could  say,  "So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 
are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any." 

It  is  always  treacherous  ground  to  prove  that  a  book 
influenced  a  man;  it  is  hard  to  prove  even  that  someone 
read  a  book.  Still,  we  do  know  at  least  that  the  argument 
was  the  sort  that  might  have  appealed  to  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  sort  he  might  have  used  himself  had  he  had  to 
prepare  a  long  speech  justifying  the  clause  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  endorsing  the  use  of  blacks 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  armies. 
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NEW  PERSPECTIVES   ON  GRANT 


In  1948,  when  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  asked  fellow 
historians  to  rank  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on 
their  administrations,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  got  the  lowest 
rating  of  all.  In  1962,  in  a  similar  poll,  he  was  next  to 
Warren  Harding  in  having  the  lowest  ratings  again.  By 
contrast,  Abraham  Lincoln's  administrations  got  very 
high  ratings. 

In  April  of  this  year,  at  a  conference  co-sponsored  by 
Northern  Illinois  University,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  the 
historians  present  were  of  a  much  different  opinion  about 
the  accomplishments  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Grant  was  the 
hero  of  most  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  conference; 
the  villain,  oddly  enough,  was  the  historian.  Grant's 
reputation  for  failure  is  strictly  the  verdict  of  historians, 
it  was  asserted;  it  was  not  the  verdict  of  Grant  himself 
or  of  the  faithful  Republican-voting  masses  whose  ad- 
miration for  Grant  was  so  strong  and  so  well  known  as 
to  lead  some  politicians  to  desire  running  Grant  for  an 
unprecedented  third  presidential  term.  Even  in  pre-Civil 
War  periods  of  economic  hardship,  Grant  himself  never 
became  dejected  and  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
himself  as  a  failure. 

Professor  Thomas  L.  Connelly  further  enhanced 
Grant's  military  reputation  by  defending  his  tactics; 
Grant's  strategy  has  long  been  a  subject  of  admiration 
among  military  historians.  Connelly  furthered  this  judg- 
ment by  arguing  that  Grant  was  not  a  "butcher"  when 
compared  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  lost  enormous  num- 
bers of  men  in  the  Seven  Days'  campaign,  whose  ambu- 
lance train  after  Gettysburg  was  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  who  never  faced  the  North's  "first-string"  Generals 
until  the  end  of  the  War.  The  bulk  of  the  conference, 
however,  was  given  over  to  rescuing  Grant's  reputation 
as  a  statesman  and  politician. 

Professor  Arthur  Zilversmit  made  the  most  compelling 
argument  in  a  paper  on  "Grant  and  the  Freedmen."  There 
was  little  in  Grant's  early  background  to  indicate  that 
he  would  establish  a  record  of  dealings  with  blacks 
noted  for  its  humaneness.  Grant  married  into  a  slavehold- 
ing  family,  his  wife  owned  at  least  one  slave  (who  was 
freed  at  a  time  of  economic  adversity),  and  Grant  sup- 
ported James  Buchanan  in  1856  and  Stephen  Douglas  in 
1860  rather  than  John  C.  Fremont  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. At  one  point  during  the  Civil  War,  Grant  even 
predicted  that  the  war  would  lead  to  servile  insurrec- 
tions and  that  Union  troops  would  be  asked  to  put  them 
down.  His  prediction  included  no  indication  that  this 
would  be  a  task  he  would  especially  dislike  having  to  do. 

During  the  War,  Grant's  record  was  characterized 
principally  by  his  willingness  to  obey  orders,  whether 
the  orders  aided  the  cause  of  the  Negro  or  not.  In  Mis- 
souri, Grant  ordered  his  subordinates  to  carry  out  Fre- 
mont's orders  aimed  at  emancipating  the  slaves  of  the 
disloyal.  Months  later  he  also  ordered  them  to  obey 
General  Halleck's  General  Order  No.  Three,  which  re- 
quired that  no  fugitive  slave  should  come  into  the  lines 
of  his  troops. 

Gradually,  however,  Grant  began  to  reveal  a  basically 
humane  outlook  on  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
freedmen.  On  his  own  initiative  he  issued  government 
supplies  to  freedmen  although  he  was  authorized  to  do  so 
only  if  the  freedmen  were  actually  employed  as  laborers 
by  the  Union  Army.  Grant's  attempts  to  send  freedmen 
to  Illinois,  which  was  suffering  a  wartime  labor  shortage, 


were  resisted  by  Illinois  and  the  War  Department,  both 
nervous  about  the  popularity  of  a  program  that  would 
mean  an  influx  of  blacks  into  the  North.  Grant  fully  sup- 
ported the  Lincoln  administration's  policy  of  employing 
blacks  as  soldiers.  As  Zilversmit  put  it,  Grant  would  have 
obeyed  it  as  an  order  anyhow,  but  he  also  liked  the  policy, 
praising  Negro  troops  for  their  valor  on  the  field  and 
worrying  about  their  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Grant  the  President  was  as  humane,  according  to 
Zilversmit,  as  Grant  the  General.  Here  again,  however, 
Grant's  beginning  was  modest  enough.  There  was  no 
strong  indication  in  the  election  of  1868  that  he  sup- 
ported any  particular  policy  (humane  or  otherwise) 
towards  the  freedmen.  Like  the  General,  the  Presidential 
candidate  claimed  that  he  would  simply  obey  orders,  this 
time,  the  orders  of  the  people.  His  duty  was  to  execute 
the  policies  determined  by  the  people  through  Congress. 

During  Reconstruction,  however,  simply  executing  the 
law  placed  Grant  among  those  who  were  most  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  the  freedmen.  While  Congress 
showed  an  ever-increasing  reluctance  to  vote  the  funds 
necessary  to  give  administrative  punch  to  the  laws  en- 
acted to  protect  the  recently  freed  blacks,  Grant  con- 
tinued rather  steadily  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  were  on  the  books,  sending  more  Federal  troops  into 
South  Carolina  in  1876  than  had  been  in  the  State 
since  1865. 

Moreover,  Grant  went  beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law  and  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  obedience  to  orders. 
Zilversmit  noted  that  Grant's  Inaugural  Ball  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history  included  blacks  as  guests. 
He  got  strong  support  from  Negro  leaders  like  Frederick 
Douglass,  who  considered  Grant  their  friend. 

Grant  eventually  gave  up.  In  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  Supreme  Court  and  a  reluctant  Congress, 
Zilversmit  said,  Grant  eased  his  enforcement  efforts, 
decided  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  a  mistake,  and 
supported  Rutherford  B.  Hayes's  removal  of  support  for 
the  Federal  regimes  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  in 
1877. 

Professor  Michael  Les  Benedict's  "Grant  and  the  De- 
cline of  Republican  Radicalism"  presented  rather  a 
different  picture  of  Grant,  though  Zilversmit  had  ad- 
mitted that  Grant's  attitude  towards  the  race  question 
varied  and  stated  explicitly  that  it  was  unclear  what  he 
stood  for  in  1868.  Benedict  made  clearer  what  Grant 
stood  for  as  a  presidential  candidate :  he  was  backed  by 
conservatives  to  head  off  the  chances  of  men  more  radi- 
cally inclined  on  Reconstruction  issues,  especially  Ben- 
jamin F.  Wade  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  aspired  to 
the  Republican  nomination  also.  In  New  York,  Grant's 
support  came  from  the  conservative  William  Seward- 
Thurlow  Weed  faction  which  had  collaborated  with  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  conserva- 
tive Andrew  Curtin  faction,  not  Simon  Cameron's  fac- 
tion, favored  Grant.  In  Indiana,  Grant's  support  came 
from  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  not  from  radical  George 
Washington  Julian.  Even  some  Democrats  were  consider- 
ing running  Grant  on  their  ticket.  Grant's  nomination 
was  assured  by  the  results  of  the  1867  elections  which 
Republican  politicians  interpreted  as  a  rebuke  to  radical 
Reconstruction   policies. 

The  comment  on  Professor  Benedict's  paper,  while  a 
predictable  enough  observation  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  historian    (Paul    Kleppner)    interested   in   examining 
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Butler  therefore  issued  an  order  that  no  recruiting  agent 
should  take  a  Negro  out  of  his  department  "until  he  paid 
over  one  third  of  the  bounty  money  for  the  support  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  blacks." 

Butler  also  repaired  the  inefficiency  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  establishing  his  own  appointed  agent  to 
collect  the  twenty-five  per  cent  tax  on  cotton  brought  to 
the  North  from  the  Confederacy.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  slow  in  appointing  agents  to  administer  this 
law,  and  Butler's  move  was  made  to  tax  the  cotton  which 
was  being  shipped  out  of  his  department  at  a  feverish 
rate  to  beat  the  arrival  of  the  Treasury  agents.  Eventu- 
ally, the  Treasury  Department  appointed  Butler's  agent 
as  its  own. 

Butler's  Book  explains  what  he  did  with  the  money: 
Now  what  did  I  do  with  the  money  thus  gained, — 
not  one  cent  of  which  came  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States?  I  paid  largely  the  expenses  of  digging 
Dutch  Gap  Canal ;  I  built  a  hospital  at  Point  of  Rocks 
and  furnished  it  with  gas  and  water,  and  with  cows 
for  milk,  and  I  expended  a  portion  of  it  in  sinking  an 
artesian  well,  and  built  barracks  for  the  soldiers  at 
Fortress  Monroe. 

I  found  convicts,  deserters,  and  others  imprisoned 
at  Fort  Norfolk,  doing  nothing  but  eating  their  rations. 
I  got  a  live  Yankee  and  put  him  in  charge  as  super- 
intendent, and  sent  to  Massachusetts  and  got  prison 
uniforms,  half  black  and  half  gray,  and  scarlet  caps, 
with  which  to  clothe  these  convicts,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  escape  when  at  work.  I  gave  the  superin- 
tendent charge  of  these  men  and  told  him  to  put 
them  to  work  on  the  streets  of  Norfolk.  I  said  to  the 
men :  "If  you  will  work  well  and  behave  yourselves 
you  shall  have  so  many  days  deducted  from  your  sen- 
tence according  to  your  merits."  In  consequence  they 
labored  well  and  did  an  exceedingly  large  amount  of 
work.  The  result  of  this  was  that  permanent  work  was 
done  which  was  charged  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  for 
paving,  etc.,  and  on  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  to  which 
the  United  States  paid  large  rents,  to  the  amount  of 
about  $38,000,  while  my  whole  prison  labor  cost  less 
than  $9,000.  Besides  this,  from  the  15th  of  April  to 
the  15th  of  June  there  was  taken  a  thousand  loads  of 
filth  per  week  from  Norfolk,  and  by  this  means  the 
yellow  fever  was  kept  out. 

.  .  .  Again,  I  found  that  the  poor  of  Norfolk  were 
cared  for  in  this  way:  Every  commissioned  officer  could 
give  a  certificate  to  any  one,  that  he  or  she  was  an 
indigent  citizen,  and  when  this  certificate  was  taken 
to  the  commissary's  office,  rations  might  be  drawn 
upon  it.  The  result  of  this  was  that  there  were  a  great 
many  poor  young  women  in  Norfolk  drawing  rations 
from  the  government,  the  number  being  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  commissioned  officers.  I  broke  up 
that  practice.  I  established  a  commission  to  examine 
and  decide  who  really  needed  assistance,  and  there- 
afterwards  rations  were  issued  to  those  only  who  were 
deserving,  numbering  something  like  five  thousand 
white  people  daily, — for  the  negroes  took  care  of 
themselves, — and  the  expense  of  this  assistance  to  the 
needy  of  Norfolk,  under  the  regulations  adopted  under 
my  administration,  averaged  for  each  ration  eight  or 
nine  cents  a  day. 
To  some  degree,  then,  Butler  initiated  a  program  of  care 
for  the  poor,  city  improvements,  and  yellow-fever  pre- 
vention not  at  all  unlike  the  one  he  initiated  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  result,  however,  was  like  the  result  in  New 
Orleans:  conflict  and  complaints.  In  Virginia,  the  prob- 
lem was  that  Butler's  military  rule  conflicted  with  the 
civilian  rule  of  a  quasi-legal  loyal  Virginia  government 
under  Francis  H.  Peirpoint.  Both  attempted  to  rule 
Norfolk  at  once,  and  eventually  Butler  ordered  an  elec- 
tion to  let  the  people  of  Norfolk  decide  whether  they 
preferred  martial  law  under  Butler  or  whatever  kind 
of  law  Peirpoint's  regime  would  provide. 

The  voters  of  Norfolk  preferred   Butler,  but  the  con- 
flict   provoked    Lincoln's    interference.    The    following    is 
part  of  a  draft  of  an  uncompleted  letter    (dated  August 
9,    1864)     which    was    enclosed    in    another    letter    sent 
months   later   to    Benjamin    Butler    from    the    President: 
Coming    to    the    question    itself,    the    Military    occu- 
pancy of   Norfolk   is   a   necessity  with   us.    If   you,   as 
Department  commander,  find  the  cleansing  of  the  City 


necessary  to  prevent  pestilence  in  your  army — street 
lights,  and  a  fire  department,  necessary  to  prevent  as- 
sassinations and  incendiarism  among  your  men  and 
stores — wharfage  necessary  to  land  and  ship  men  and 
supplies — a  large  pauperism,  badly  conducted,  at  a 
needlessly  large  expense  to  the  government,  and  find 
also  that  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  are  not  rea- 
sonably well  attended  to  by  the  civil  government,  you 
rightfully  may,  and  must  take  them  into  your  own 
hands.  But  you  should  do  so  on  your  own  avowed 
judgment  of  a  military  necessity,  and  not  seem  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  such  necessity,  by  taking  a  vote 
of  the  people  on  the  question.  Nothing  justifies  the 
suspending  of  the  civil  by  the  military  authority,  but 
military  necessity,  and  of  the  existence  of  that  neces- 
sity the  military  commander,  and  not  a  popular  vote, 
is  to  decide.  And  whatever  is  not  within  such  necessity 
should  be  left  undisturbed.  In  your  paper  of  February 
you  fairly  notified  me  that  you  contemplated  taking  a 
popular  vote;  and,  if  fault  there  be,  it  was  my  fault 
that  I  did  not  object  then,  which  I  probably  should 
have  done,  had  I  studied  the  subject  as  closely  as  I 
have  since  done.  I  now  think  you  would  better  place 
whatever  you  feel  is  necessary  to  be  done,  on  this 
distinct  ground  of  military  necessity,  openly  discard- 
ing all  reliance  for  what  you  do,  on  any  election. 
The  draft  was  not  sent  to  Butler  until  December,  when 
reports  that  a  similar  election  was  to  be  held  on  Vir- 
ginia's   Eastern    Shore   reached    Lincoln. 

The  conflicts  aside,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  simi- 
larity of  interests  and  programs  between  Butler's  rule 
of  Norfolk  and  his  rule  of  New  Orleans.  Though  he  was 
replaced  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  by  General 
Banks,  Butler  obviously  did  not  consider  the  move  a 
rebuke  of  the  policies  he  had  initiated  and  administered 
in  Louisiana.  He  followed  a  similar  plan  two  years  later 
in  Virginia.  Moreover,  Lincoln  appears  not  to  have 
quarreled  with  Butler's  plan  itself  but  only  with  Butler's 
justification  of  the  plan.  A  President  who  considered  that 
he  had  constitutional  authority  to  make  his  most  im- 
portant public  act  only  upon  the  grounds  of  military 
necessity  through  his  power  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  careful  that  Butler's  own  reshap- 
ing of  the  areas  of  the  nation  entrusted  to  his  rule  be 
based  on  the  same  constitutional  grounds. 
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This  cartoon  first  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1863,  shortly  after  Butler's  removal  from  the 
New  Orleans  post.  This  cartoonist  did  not  see  the  removal 
as  a  reprimand.  He  also  did  not  see  Butler,  as  many  his- 
torians have  since  his  times,  as  a  dirty  politician  or  a 
beast.  Rather,  Butler  was  pictured  as  a  hard-working  man 
who  cleaned  up  dirty  jobs.  Butler's  reputation  may  have 
dipped  only  after  Southerners  returned  to  prominence  in 
national  affairs  and  after  he  became  identified  with  soft- 
money  radicalism  as  a  Greenbacker. 
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your  feeling  that  military  service  by  blacks  was  critical  in  guaranteeing 
their  future  in  America  and  was  the  most  revolutionary  single  change 
besides  emancipation  itself  wrought  by  the  Civil  War. 

Yours  truly, 


Mark  13.  Neely,  Jr. 
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September  26,  1974 


Mr.  Mark  K.  Stone 
Social  Studies  Teacher 
Olney  High  Shhool 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   19120 

Dear  Mr.  Stone: 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  interesting  materials  enclosed 
in  your  note  of  9/16/74;  you  must  teach  very  interesting  classes 
indeed.   I  do  have  a  couple  of  minor  quibbles  about  the  first  paragraph 
of  "Did  the  Black  People  Help  Themselves  by  Helping  Lincoln?"  The 
correct  statenent  about  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  that  it  did 
not,  as  a  practical  matter  of  fact,  free  any  slaves  (because  of 
exempted  areas).  No  one  contends,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  free  some  slaves  at  some  time.  While  it  is  not  entirely 
wrong  to  say  that  he  used  "offensive  language  when  referring  to  blacks," 
one  must  read  the  statements  of  the  party  of  aggressive  white  supremacy, 
the  Democrats,  to  find  the  most  offensive  statements. 

The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  will  keep  these  sheets  on  permanent 
file,  and  I  shall,  no  doubt,  refer  to  them  in  the  future.   I  share 
your  feeling  that  military  service  by  blacks  was  critical  in  guaranteeing 
their  future  in  America  and  was  the  most  revolutionary  single  change 
besides  emancipation  itself  wrought  by  the  Civil  War. 

Yours  truly, 


Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr, 
MEN/jn 


DID  THE  BLACK  PEOPLE  HELP  THEMSELVES  BY  HELPING  LINCOLN? 

Fron  tine  to  tine  one  h^ars  it   said  that  the  black  people  should  have  been 
neutral   in  the  Civil  War  and  should  not  have  helped  Lincoln's  forces  in  any  way. 
The  reasons  given  for  such  a  view  are:    that  Lincoln  was  not  an  abolitionist;   that 
he  was  not  trying  to  help  the  blacks  in  any  way;    that  he  was  a  racist  who  usod 
offensive  language  when  referring  to  blacks;    that   the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  not  even  intended  to   free  any  blacks;   that  blacks  in  Lincoln'  s  forces  were  not 
treated  as   equals;    and  that  the  13th,    14th,   and  15th  Anendnents  neant  little, 
because  what  the  blacks  needed  was  land,   and  this  they  were,   in  general,   not  given. 

All  these  statenents  are  true,   but  the  conclusion  drawn  fron  then  —     that   it 
wouldn't  have  nattered  had  the  rebel   slaveholders  (Confederates)   won     —  does  not 
stand  up  under  careful   examination, 

While  it  is  true  that  Lincoln" s  policies  toward  the  blacks  were  largely 
unsatisfactory  and  therefore  deserved  criticisn,   that  does  not  mean  that  the 
defeat  of  Lincoln's  forces  would  have  left   the  blacks  no  worse  off  than  before. 
If  Lincoln's  forces  had  not  won  the  war,   the  rebel  slaveholders  would  have  wan. 
It  is  true,   as  Lincoln  repeatedly  wrote,    that  without  black  troops  the  Union  would 
have  lost   the  war:    so  the  original  question  is  important* 

What  did  the  rebel   slaveholders  want?  They  did  not  only  want  to  keep   slavery 
where  it  was  already  established.   They  had  drea-16,   which  they  would  have  tried  to 
put  into  practice  if  they  had  won  their  independence  fron  the  U.S.   They  had  dreans 
of  expanding  slavery  to  the  Southwest,    of  conquering  Mexico  and  taking  all  of  her 
land,   of  taking  Central  Anerica  and  the  West  Indies,,   and  of  taking  northern  South 
America  as  far  south  as  the  Amazon  River.      In  such  a  huge  empire,    to  be  obtained 
gradually,    they  hoped  to  grow  crops  with  slave  labor.   To  get  so  many  slaves  they 
would  raid  Africa  on  a  huge  scale. 

Therefore  the  Civil  War  was  important  in  a  way  far  beyond  the  immediate  fate 
of  the  3|-  million  slaves  in  the  U.S0   The  freedom  and  safety  of  many  millions  more, 
still  in  Africa,   were  at   stake.    If  the  Lincoln  forces  lost  the  war,   the  hope  of 
the  black  people  for  freedom  from  slavery  would  be  shattered  for  many  generations, 
and  the  harsh  fate  of  ,  slavery  would  befall,  many:  -more*  '■-'.-. V."  V--    :    .•-     ;- 

Ev.enrif  :>the"blacks  in  Lincoln5  a  forces  had  been. paid  nothings  they  would  have. 
xJelooriicd  .the  chance   to  help  defeat, ijho  .slaveholders1  ..rebellion.)   Even*  though 
Lincoln1  s  policy  was  unfair  toward  the  blacks  in  many  ways,   that  was  and  is  no 
reason  for  considering  the  rebels  no  worse  or  little  worse  for  the  blacks     on  the 
ground  that   "at  least  we  know  where  they  stand,"      ""Where  they  stood"   was  in  the 
position  of  uttermost  enemy  as  opposed  to  doubtful  and  laggard  ally.  To  make   '.        '  p 
little  or  no  distinction  between  an  eneny  and  a  slack  ally  is  to  court  disaster* 
It  is  a  suicidal  choice^ 

If  one  is  disappointed  by  Lincoln's  reply  to  Greeley,   because  he  said  his  ain 
was  to   save  the  Union  and  nothing  more,   one  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  he  had 
said  sonething  else,   and  followed  a  different  policy,    that  statement  might  have 
^r-js-id  h.lm   bo  lose  the  WOTc-'TCt  ajujit  bi  borne  J jj  mind  that   saving  the  Union  meant 
crushing  the  rebels  and  thus  preventing  the  spread  of  slavery.   If  the  Union  were 
not   saved,    the  rebels  would  be  able  to  enslave  more  people  and  spread  and  streng- 
then their  system. 

One  does  what  one  can  with  what  one  has.   If  Lincoln  had  not  had  black  support* 
such  opportunities  that  blacks  did  obtain  would  not  have  arisen  when  they  did.   The 
fact  that  the  opportunities  were  few,   and  short-lived,   or  long-delayed,   does  not 
remove  the  fact  thj^t  they  would  not  have  existed  at  all  without  the  Union  victory 
over  the  rebels.   Of  course,  new  struggles  were  necessary,  and  have  been  all  along, 
and  will  be  for  some  tine  to  cone,  but  these  struggles  thenselves  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  struggle  to   gave  the  Union  had  failed. 

If  one  says  Lincoln  should  have  freed  the  slaves^  one  has  to  say  when  and  hois 
It  would  have  required  a  strong  armed  fgreo-j,  we.ll  lad  ('which  ha  tried  for  years  tc 
develop).    If  he  had  used  it  to  free  slaves,   how  would  that  use  have  been  different 
fron  the  way  in  which  he  did  use  it?  He  had  to  capture,   diaarn,   wound,  kill, 
starve  or  drive  away  the  rebel  troops,   and  the  way  he  did  it  would  have  been  the 
same  whether  he  said  it  was  for  the  purpose   of  "saving  the  Union"   or  for  the 
purpose  of  "freeing  slaves, "   If  one  is  concerned  about'  words  alone,   and  not  their 
effect,   one-  is  not  thinking  seriously  about  the  actual  problem*    If  other  words  by 
Lihcoln'had  caused  him:  to  lose  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  West 'Virginia  to- the  rebels 
(as  most  likely  would  have  beenthe  result  of  any  abolitionist  wordsffom  hin  at' 
that  tine)' ,    those  words' night*  have  caused  the  loss  of  the  war,  'the  defeat  of  tho 
Union.   If  Lincoln  had  said,  his  aim  was  abolition, -and'  as  a  result : had  lost  the 
war,   of  what  good  would  those'fine  words  have  been?   Regardless  of  their  motives* 
all  those  who  helped  Lincoln  were  helping  the  cause  of  freedon  and  progress.   Ho 
used  all  the  help' he  could  got,   whether  that  help  was' fron  thoee  isho'  did  not  want  : 
to   risk  their  lives  to  free  slaves,'  orfron  those  who  felt  he  wasn't  doing  enough 

to'-fred  slaves. He'was':able  to  use  slaveholders  arid > runaway  slaves ;  bigots  arid 

abolitionists,   conservatives  and  radicals,   naiivos  and  immigrants,  voluntocrs  and 
conscripts,    and  ho  needed' then  all:!to'  win;,-      "..:■' .""    '■if  oS?'*    *s 


( 
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LINCOLN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  I  IMPORTANCE  of  SLi-G*  TROOPS 

"The  bare  sight  of  50,000  armed  and  drilled  black  soldiers  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  would  end  the  rebellion  at  once;  and  who  doubts  that  we  can  pre- 
sent that  sight  if  we  but  take  hold  in  earnest."  (To  Gov.  Andrew  Johnson,  3/63) 

"The  colored  population  is  the  great  available  and  yet  unavailed  force  for 
restoring  the  Union.**  to  now  avail  ourselves  of  this  element  of  force  is  very 
important,  if  not  indispensable."  (To  Gen.  Banks,  3/29/63) 

"I  see  the  enemy  are  driving  at  them  (the  Negro  soldiers)  fiercely  as  is  t<5 
be  expected.  It  is  important  to  the  enemy  that  such  a  force  shall  not  take  shape 
and  grow  and  thrive  in  the  South  and  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  it  is 
important  to  us  that  it  shall."  (To  Gen.  Hunter,  4/1/63) 

"General  Thomas  has  gone  again  to  Mississippi  with  the  view  pf  raising  colored 
troops,...  I  believe  it  is  a  resource  which  if  vigorously  applied  now  will  soon 
close  the  contest."  (To  Gen-  Grant,  3/9/63) 

"The  use  of  colored  troops  constitutes  the  heaviest  blow  yet  dealt  to  the  re- 
bellion, and  that  at  least  one  of  these  important  successes  could  not  have  been 
achieved  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers."  (To  J.C.  Conklin,  8/26/63)  "Our 
colored  troops  ...  unlike  white  recruits  help  us  where  they  came  from  as  well  as 
(   ;    where  they  go."  (To  Gen.  Sherman,  7/18/64)    "Abandon  all  the  posts  now  garri- 
soned by  black  men  . . .  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in  three 
weeks."  (To  Gov.  Randall,  8/15/54) 

"We  cannot  spare  the  140  or  150  thousand  (black  troops) ... .  Drive  back  to  the 
support  of  the  rebellion  the  physical  force  which  the  colored  people  now  give  and 
promise  us  and  neither  the  present,  nor  any  coming  administration  can  save  the 
Union....  It  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment  or  taste  but  one  of  physical  force 
™hich  can  be  measured  and  e  stimated  as  horsepower  or  steampower  are  measured  and 
estimated.  And  by  measurement  it  is  more  than  we  can  lose  and  live.  ...  To  lose 
the  help  the  Negro  was  giving,  it  would  be  as  powerless  to  save  the  Union  as  to 
do  any  other  impossible  thing."  (To  Chas.  D.  Robinson,  8/17/64) 

"Keep  it  (this  physical  force)  and  you  can  save  the  Union.  Throw  it  away  and 
the  Union  goes  with  it."  (To  Isaac  M.  Schermerhorn,  9/12/64) 

"I  want  to  take  a  look  at  those  boys.  I  read  with  greatest  delight  the  account 
of  ",v,   Dana's  despatch  of  how  gallantly  they  (the  colored  troops)  behaved.  He 
said  they  took  six  of  the  sixteen  guns  captured  that  day.  I  was  opposed  on  nearly 
every  side  when  I  first  favored  the  raising  of  colored  regiments  but  they  have 
proved  their  efficiency."  (To  Gen.  Grant,  4/1/65,  after  the  battle  at  Petersburg) 

Gideon  ?.  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  also  said,  "There  is  an  unconquerable 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  whites  against  black  soldiers.  But  all  our  increas- 
ed military  strength  now  comt-s  from  then." 

Lincoln  was  driven  by  events  to  make  these  admissions.  Ho  not  only  had  orrposed 
before  the  use  of  Negro  troops  but  had  ordered  back  into  slavery  escaped  slaves 
freed  by  Generals  Hunter,  2'remont,  and  others  in  the  South.  However,  Union  com- 
manders in  the  r:outh  had  been  using  Negroes  as  soldiers  in  spite  of  orders 
against  it. 

At,  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  149  Negro  regiments,  composed  as  follows: 
120  infantry;  12  heavy  artillery;  10  light  artillery;  and  7  cavalry  -  a  total  of 
123,156  men.  The  number  that  had  served  was  186,017.  But  these  figures  arc  only 
for  two  years,  1363  (when  enlistment  began)  to  1865.  Killed  in  battle  were 
36,  347.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  those  who  had  served  under  commanders 
such  as  Butler,  Hunter,  and  Phelps  in  the  two  years  prior  to  regular  enlistment. 
Regular  Negro  troops  took  part  in  251  engagements.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
Navy's  men  were  Negroes. 

Negro  soldiers  were  treated  as  inferiors  especially  in  the  matter  of  pay. 
White  privates  got  $13  a  month;  white  sergeants,  $21;  white  chaplains,  $100. 
All  Negroes^,  including  chaplains  and  surgeons,  only  $7. 

But  the  ^egroes  distinguished  themselves  and  received  highest  praise  from 
commanders  G-rant,  Thomas,  Sherman,  Slocum,  and  Lincoln  himself.  21  of  them  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
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LAWANDA  COX  ON  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA: 

A  REVIEW 


President  Lincoln's  attempt  to  reconstruct  Louisiana  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention  in  recent 
years.  It  has  provided  the  exclusive  subject  matter  of  two  major 
books  in  the  last  three  years:  Peyton  McCrary's  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Reconstruction:  The  Louisiana  Experiment 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1978)  and  LaWanda 
Cox's  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom:  A  Study  in  Presidential 
Leadership  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press, 
1981).  Other  historians  have  given  it  considerable  notice  in 
books,  articles,  and  scholarly  papers  of  broader  focus.  Recon- 
struction in  Louisiana  is  a  hot  topic  these  days. 

The  attraction  lies  not  so  much  in  swampy  Louisiana  itself  as 
in  the  subject  of  Reconstruction,  for  Lincoln  made  Louisiana  a 
sort  of  model  of  his  policy  toward  the  conquered  South.  Interest 
in  Reconstruction  is  high  for  three  principal  reasons.  First, 
scholars,  jurists,  reformers,  and  policy  makers  have  been  look- 


ing for  precedents  set  in  the  1860s  and  1870s  for  the  modern 
movement  for  civil  rights  for  black  people  a  century  later. 
Indeed,  the  measures  of  the  modern  era  are  sometimes  called  the 
Second  Reconstruction.  That  initial  impulse  to  study  the  first 
Reconstruction  is  well  on  the  wane,  but  scholars  trained  in 
graduate  schools  in  the  1960s  did  their  initial  work  on  Recon- 
struction and  continue  to  work  in  the  field  even  though  many 
reformers,  jurists,  and  policy  makers  have  abandoned  those 
concerns.  If  that  second  factor  may  be  characterized  as  scholar- 
ly inertia,  a  third  factor  is  surely  scholarly  thoroughness.  There 
is  a  sense  abroad  in  academe  that  Reconstruction  scholarship, 
like  the  Second  Reconstruction  to  which  it  was  a  handmaiden, 
must  move  on  to  new  insights  that  go  well  beyond  the  now  old- 
fashioned  attempt  to  prove  that  Reconstruction  was  not  as  bad 
as  most  white  Americans  used  to  think. 
LaWanda  Cox,  with  her  late  husband  John,  wrote  one  of  the 
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FIGURE  1.  When  Union  forces  arrived  in  Louisiana,  Lincoln  had  his  first  big  chance  to  reconstruct  a  state. 
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FIGURE  2.  Some  New  Orleans  residents  scrambled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


1960s'  most  important  and  influential  works  on  Reconstruction, 
Politics,  Principle,  and  Prejudice,  1865-1866:  Dilemma  of  Recon- 
struction America,  a  book  which  did  much  to  destroy  Andrew 
Johnson's  reputation.  Mrs.  Cox  was  already  a  mature  scholar  at 
the  advent  of  the  heyday  of  Reconstruction  studies.  Her  interest 
in  the  subject  endures  because  of  essentially  scholarly  impulses. 
In  her  long  career,  she  came  across  documents  which  did  not 
seem  to  jibe  with  the  accepted  wisdom  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Reconstruction  policies,  and  she  wanted  to  figure  out  what  was 
correct. 

In  one  respect,  but  in  one  respect  only,  her  conclusions  are 
not  original.  She  shares  with  McCrary  and  other  scholars  a 
view,  fast  gaining  wide  acceptance  among  historians,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  reconstructed  the  South  had 
John  Wilkes  Booth  not  stopped  him.  In  light  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  —  one  thinks  imme- 
diately of  the  numerous  Lincoln  letters  urging  military 
governors  in  the  South  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  reconstructing 
their  states  —  the  conclusion  may  seem  obvious  and  banal.  A 
quick  glance  at  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  previous  genera- 
tion of  historians  like  Allan  Nevins  and  James  G.  Randall,  will 
quickly  reveal  the  unanimity  of  the  contrary  opinion  until  very 
recent  times.  And  outside  the  scholarly  community,  the  older 
view  still  reigns  supreme  and  shows  few  signs  of  movement 
toward  the  newer  view.  It  will  require  many  more  reiterations 
than  Mrs.  Cox's  to  turn  the  tide  of  majority  opinion,  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  her  reasserting  this  truth. 

The  real  originality  of  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  lies  in  the 
nature  of  Mrs.  Cox's  proof  of  the  proposition  that  Lincoln  would 
have  reconstructed  the  South  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
second  term.  Readers  of  McCrary's  book  in  particular  will  be 
surprised  to  see  who  Mrs.  Cox's  heroes  and  villains  are.  The 
reader  should  not  be  fooled  by  her  assertion  that  her  approach  in 
the  book  was  "one  of  reflection  rather  than  research."  She  has 
solid  documentation  for  her  most  important  conclusions.  She 


read  the  crucial  documents  and,  more  important,  read  them 
with  care  and  with  discerning  and  sympathetic  intelligence.  It 
is  a  convincing  book. 

The  care  with  which  Mrs.  Cox  read  the  documents  is  apparent 
in  her  first  chapter.  Relying  for  the  most  part  on  documents 
read  by  hundreds  of  historians  before  her,  she  manages  never- 
theless to  describe  Lincoln's  pobcies  toward  slavery  in  a  fresh 
and  exciting  way: 

When  war  opened  possibilities  unapproachable  in  the  1850s, 
Lincoln's  reach  was  not  found  wanting.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing breathtaking  in  his  advance  from  prewar  advocacy  of 
restricting  slavery's  spread  to  foremost  responsibility  for 
slavery's  total,  immediate,  uncompensated  destruction  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  progression  represented  a 
positive  exercise  of  leadership.  It  has  often  been  viewed  as  a 
reluctant  accommodation  to  pressures;  it  can  better  be  under- 
stood as  a  ready  response  to  opportunity.  Willing  to  settle  for 
what  was  practicable,  provided  it  pointed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, Lincoln  was  alert  to  the  expanding  potential  created  by 
war.  Military  needs,  foreign  policy,  Radical  agitation  did  not 
force  him  upon  an  alien  course  but  rather  helped  clear  a  path 
toward  a  long-desired  but  intractable  objective.  Having 
advanced,  Lincoln  recognized  the  danger  of  a  forced  retreat, 
a  retreat  to  be  forestalled  with  certainty  only  by  military  vic- 
tory and  constitutional  amendment.  His  disclaimer  of  credit 
for  "the  removal  of  a  great  wrong"  which  he  attributed  to 
"God  alone,"  though  in  a  sense  accurate,  for  the  process  of 
emancipation  did  not  follow  his  or  any  man's  design,  was 
nonetheless  misleading. 
Although  historians  have  often  remarked  on  Lincoln's 
"growth"  in  office,  none  has  heretofore  called  the  rapidity  of 
change  in  his  views  on  slavery  "breathtaking." 

Can  Mrs.  Cox  document  it?  In  a  word,  yes.  She  notes  that 
Lincoln  was  the  first  President  ever  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  fully  drafted  by  the  President 
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himself  (in  December,  1862).  "Lincoln  took  the  initiative  against 
slavery,"  she  says.  When  he  had  first  suggested  his  scheme  for 
gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  in  the  border  states  the 
previous  March,  "Congress  had  not  yet  taken  any  action 
against  slavery  as  such."  The  first  Confiscation  Act  (August, 
1861)  affected  only  slaves  used  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  not  yet 
passed  either  house.  Even  Wendell  Phillips  had  to  admit  that 
Lincoln  was  "better  than  his  Congress  fellows."  The  Phillips 
letter  came  to  light  only  in  1979.  Mrs.  Cox  has  been  reading  as 
well  as  reflecting. 

Mrs.  Cox's  interpretation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
likewise  gives  firm  support  for  her  use  of  the  word  "breath- 
taking": 

In  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  is 
sometimes  seen  as  lagging  behind  Congress,  which  had 
passed  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  on  July  17,  1862.  Yet  the 
first  draft  of  his  proclamation  was  presented  to  the  cabinet 
just  five  days  later  and  his  decision  had  been  made  earlier,  at 
least  by  July  13  —  that  is,  before  Congress  acted.  When  his 
advisers  convinced  him  to  delay  until  a  Union  victory, 
Lincoln  promptly  issued  the  first  paragraph  of  his  draft  as  a 
separate  proclamation  giving  warning  that  all  persons  who 
did  not  return  to  their  allegiance  would  be  subject,  as  provided 
by  the  Confiscation  Act,  to  forfeitures  and  seizures. 
The  discerning  intelligence  with  which  Mrs.  Cox  read  the 
documents  is  everywhere  apparent.  She  knows  that  tone  is 


important.  In  discussing  Lincoln's  message  on  compensated 
emancipation  of  the  spring  of  1862,  she  notes  that  in  "earnestly 
begfging]  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people,"  he  "rejected 
the  suggestion  that  he  substitute  'respectfully'  for  'earnestly.' " 
He  pleaded  for  his  program  "in  full  view  of  my  great  responsi- 
bility to  my  God,  and  to  my  country."  Mrs.  Cox  adds  shrewdly: 
"In  this  first  major  antislavery  document  of  his  presidency  the 
word  order  of 'God'  and  'country'  may  be  not  unworthy  of  note." 
Lincoln  was  honest,  but  he  was  also  crafty,  as  Mrs.  Cox  knows 
from  her  sensitive  reading  of  his  works.  When  rumors  that  Con- 
federate peace  commissioners  were  coming  to  Washington 
threatened  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  the  House 
early  in  1865,  James  Ashley  asked  the  President  for  a  denial. 
Pressed,    Lincoln   sent   a   one-sentence,   carefully   phrased 
response:  "So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  peace  commissioners 
in  the  city,  or  likely  to  be  in  it."  Peace  commissioners,  as 
Lincoln  well  knew,  were  on  their  way  —  but  to  Fortress 
Monroe  rather  than  to  "the  city." 
Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  is  a  book  for  aficionados  who  will 
appreciate  the  subtle  interpretations  and  the  careful  attention 
to  chronology. 

When  Mrs.  Cox  turns  her  formidable  talents  to  the  subject  of 
Reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  she  reaches  even  more  impressive 
and  original  conclusions.  Her  straightforward  chronological 
approach  allows  her  first  to  document  Lincoln's  education  into 
the  realities  of  disloyal  sentiment  in  the  South.  Beginning  with 
the  notion  that  indigenous  forces  in  occupied  Louisiana  could, 
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FIGURE  3.  Union  generals  lectured  Louisiana's  blacks  on  their  duties  as  freedmen. 
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FIGURE  4.  Military  power  was  much  in  evidence  as  Union  soldiers  practiced  "street  firing"  in  New  Orleans. 


with  a  little  encouragement,  create  a  new  free  state  government, 
the  President  learned  gradually  that  it  could  not  be  done  —  at 
least  not  before  1864,  when  the  threat  of  Democratic  control  of 
the  national  government  might  end  all  efforts  to  undermine 
slavery.  Slowly  he  came  around  to  the  view  of  General 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  the  Northern  military  commander  in  the 
region,  that  it  could  be  done  by  means  of  military  pressure  with- 
out anything  approaching  a  majority  of  the  local  population. 
That  education  informed  Lincoln's  general  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8, 1863,  which  asked 
only  for  a  ten  percent  nucleus  around  which  to  form  a  free  state 
in  any  of  the  occupied  South.  Banks's  idea,  which  soon  became 
Lincoln's,  was  to  organize  elections  for  state  offices  under  the 
old  prewar  proslavery  constitution  and  declare  the  parts  of  that 
constitution  upholding  slavery  null  by  sheer  military  authority. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  wait  for  majority  opinion  even  among 
the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana  to  come  around  to  the  conviction 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in  a  new  state  constitution. 

Readers  of  Peyton  McCrary's  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Recon- 
struction will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  concurrence  of  views 
between  Lincoln  and  General  Banks.  McCrary  accused  Banks 
of  deceiving  Lincoln  into  thinking  that  the  local  antislavery 
loyalists,  the  Free  State  Committee  led  by  Thomas  J.  Durant, 
were  dragging  their  feet  in  registering  voters  for  a  constitutional 
convention.  Banks,  McCrary  argued,  gained  control  of  the 
political  situation  in  Louisiana  and  engineered  a  conservative 
"coup"  which  undermined  the  more  radical  Free  State  move- 
ment. As  Mrs.  Cox  points  out,  however,  it  was  a  long  letter  from 
Durant  to  Lincoln  (October,  1863)  which  revealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  little  or  nothing  was  being  done  in  Louisiana. 

(To  be  continued) 
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FIGURE  5.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
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The  President  then  blamed  Banks  for  the  lack  of  progress,  and 
the  general,  whose  military  duties  kept  him  from  seeing  Lin- 
coln's letter  until  December  2nd,  did  not  get  around  to  defending 
himself  until  December  6th.  Banks  said,  and  it  was  true,  that  he 
had  no  orders  authorizing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
situation.  Since  word  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  organize  a 
constitutional  convention  in  Louisiana  came  from  Durant  him- 
self, it  is  little  wonder  that  Lincoln  turned  to  Banks  and  sus- 
tained him,  as  Mrs.  Cox  argues,  when  he  differed  with  Durant 
and  the  Free  State  movement. 

Mrs.  Cox's  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Louisiana  is 
markedly  different  from  McCrary's.  In  her  book,  Banks  is 
depicted  as  leading  a  temporarily  successful  Unionist  move- 


ment in  Louisiana  fully  in  keeping  with  the  President's  wishes. 
In  his  book,  Banks  is  depicted  as  the  President's  deceiver.  In 
Mrs.  Cox's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  difficult  stumbling  block 
to  progress  toward  the  goal  of  making  Louisiana  a  free  state 
before  adverse  political  developments  in  1864  could  undermine 
the  work.  In  Mr.  McCrary's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  man 
thoroughly  wronged  by  Banks  and  a  President  working  under 
false  assumptions  about  political  reality  in  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Cox  wins  this  argument  hands  down.  Durant  chose  to 
make  his  name  in  history  by  opposing  the  Lincoln-Banks 
government  and  by  claiming  that  it  was  engineered  to  under- 
mine the  radical  Free  Staters'  desire  to  urge  suffrage  for  Negroes 
in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  shows  that  in  fact 
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FIGURE  1.  Governor  Michael  Hahn's  inauguration  in  New  Orleans,  March  4,  1864. 
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FIGURE  2.  Mrs.  Banks  sponsored  a  splendid  entertainment  on  election  day  in  Louisiana. 
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the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
Durant  himself  were,  in  the  beginning,  all  in  agreement  on  the 
suffrage  issue.  All  three  were  committed  to  registering  freeborn 
black  citizens,  principally  the  New  Orleans  Creoles. 

Durant  had  not  gone  farther  than  that  in  urging  black 
suffrage  by  February,  1864.  And  Lincoln  had  already  gone  that 
far.  He  had  twice  approved  registration  of  freeborn  Negroes  as 
voters  in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  approved  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
M.  Stanton's  order  of  August  24,  1863,  telling  the  military 
governor  in  Louisiana  to  register  "all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  there.  Chase  had  objected  to  the  first  draft  of  the 
order,  which  stipulated  organizing  a  constitutional  convention 
based  on  the  white  population.  The  final  order  stipulated  "loyal" 
citizens  rather  than  "white"  citizens.  "For  the  instructions," 
Chase  said,  "we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  President." 
In  the  following  November,  Chase  had  to  write  to  urge  Durant, 
in  charge  of  the  voter  registration,  to  register  Negro  citizens. 
Durant  replied  that  he  favored  it  himself,  but  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  specific  directives  from  Washington.  Chase  went  to 
Lincoln.  "I  informed  the  President  of  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject," Chase  told  Durant  on  December  28, 1863,  "and  he  said  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  the  registering  of  such  citizens,  or  to 
their  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Banks  ruined  this  hopeful  unanimity  of  opinion  on  a  delicate 
subject  by  opposing  any  black  suffrage.  He  feared  that  the  issue 
would  divide  Southern  loyalists  and  endanger  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  new  state  government.  The  split  in  the  Louisiana 
loyalists  which  followed  was  Banks's  fault,  as  McCrary  and 
Cox  both  agree,  but  it  was  also  Durant's  fault.  In  a  huff  over 
Banks's  assumption  of  power  in  Louisiana  at  the  President's 
direction,  he  chose  not  to  discuss  and  compromise  but  to  fight 
the  Banks  government  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  opposition,  combined  with  the  suspicions  of  the  radical 


antislavery  men  that  Lincoln  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit 
them,  eventually  doomed  the  Louisiana  experiment.  Banks,  a 
political  general  if  there  ever  was  one,  proved  to  be  politically 
inept.  Mrs.  Cox  describes  the  demise  of  the  experiment  with 
equally  convincing  attention  to  close  reading  of  the  documents 
and  careful  chronology.  In  sum,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
book  than  can  be  described  within  the  confines  of  this  review. 

If  there  is  a  significant  flaw  in  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom, 
it  is  an  error  of  omission  rather  than  one  of  commission.  Mrs. 
Cox  tends  to  be  a  bit  skimpy  on  biography.  With  as  famous  a 
figure  as  Lincoln,  this  is  no  problem.  In  his  case  she  very  proper- 
ly focuses  on  the  particular  problem  and  aims  at  straightening 
out  the  reader's  understanding  of  Lincoln's  role  in  it. 

With  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mrs.  Cox's  failure  to  provide  a 
wider  biographical  focus  is  more  problematic.  "The  fate  of 
Lincoln's  free  state,"  she  says  accurately,  "suggests  the  vulner- 
ability of  presidential  purpose  and  power  to  ineptitude  of  execu- 
tion, the  obstinacy  of  human  nature,  and  misperceptions  fired 
by  the  passion  of  great  ends  linked  to  personal  conceits."  She 
documents  Lincoln's  purpose  in  the  Louisiana  experiment 
better  than  anyone  has  ever  done  before.  She  finds  the  impor- 
tant instances  of  ineptitude.  She  describes  Durant's  obstinacy 
in  unforgettable  terms.  She  shows  the  vital  links  between  per- 
sonal conceits  and  conflicts  over  national  policy.  Yet  Banks's 
inept  policies  are  central  to  the  story,  as  is  his  obstinacy  and  his 
conceit.  They  are  as  central  as  Lincoln's  purposeful  leadership, 
but  they  are  not  as  well  described. 

Mrs.  Cox  realizes  that  Banks  was  too  optimistic.  When  he  told 
Lincoln  that  reconstructing  Louisiana  as  a  free  state  would  be 
no  more  difficult  than  "the  passage  of  a  dog  law  in  Massachu- 
setts," Banks  made  one  of  the  worst  predictions  in  American 
history.  Thirteen  years  of  Federal  occupation  and  struggle  — 
some  of  it  bloody  —  followed  Banks's  assumption  of  political 
control  in  Louisiana.  There  was  special  irony,  as  she  points  out, 
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FIGURE  3.  While  Louisiana's  loyal  citizens  voted,  a  military  band  played  in  Canal  Street.  It  was  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  the  occupying  troops  marked  the  anniversary  with  patriotic  fervor. 


"in  the  political  general  failing  to  be  politic."  She  shows  very 
well  what  went  wrong  in  Louisiana,  but  she  does  not  say  why 
Banks  erred.  There  was  the  factor  of  his  gross  optimism,  of 
course,  but  why  was  he  so  optimistic? 

Only  biography  can  tell,  and  the  problematic  nature  of 
Banks's  conception  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  seems  glaring 
enough  to  demand  more  attention  to  his  biography.  Advising 
President  Lincoln  on  Louisiana  policy  in  1863,  Banks  said: 
Offer  them  a  Government  without  slavery,  and  they  will 
gladly  accept  it  as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  war.  Other 
questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  negro,  may  safely  be 
deferred  until  this  one  is  secured.  If  he  gains  freedom,  educa- 
tion, the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  highest  privileges  accorded  to 
any  race  and  which  none  has  yet  proved  itself  worthy  unless 
it  be  our  own,  his  best  friend  may  rest  content  for  another  year 
at  least. 
In  January,  he  told  Lincoln  that  the  government  he  was  cre- 
ating in  Louisiana  with  the  help  of  Federal  bayonets  would 
provide  "for  the  gradual  restoration  of  power  to  the  people"  but 
"in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  control  of  affairs  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  comm[an]ding  General."  When  Louisiana  citizens 
elected  Michael  Hahn  governor,  they  "understood  .  .  .  that  Mr. 
Hahn  represents  a  popular  power  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  state  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  full  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government." 
"The  election  perilled  nothing,"  Banks  told  the  President  — 
"Had  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  an  opponent,  he  would  be 
without  power."  When  Louisiana's  new  constitution  abolished 
slavery  in  September,  Banks  crowed:  "History  will  record  the 
fact  that  all  the  problems  involved  in  restoration  of  States  .  .  . 


have  already  been  solved  in  Louisiana  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
elevation  of  the  black  and  security  of  the  white  Race." 

Such  optimism  seems  glaringly  wrong  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Louisiana,  but  it  is  more  than  "twenty-twenty 
hindsight"  that  makes  the  error  clear.  Foresight  at  the  time 
surely  demanded  that  General  Banks  ask  what  would  happen 
when  the  Federal  troops  left.  Would  the  Negro's  advance,  left  to 
the  future,  occur  then?  When  the  Confederates  returned,  the 
opposition  would  surely  win  elections.  Would  the  opponents  be 
powerless  then?  To  be  sure,  Banks's  statements  were  meant  to 
let  Lincoln  know  that  the  military  would  not  allow  a  disloyal 
government  to  rule  if  the  Unionists  lost  in  1864,  but  should  not 
even  that  mention  of  the  subject  have  caused  Banks  to  wonder 
about  1865  or  1866? 

Banks  was  sanguine.  He  would  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself.  His  government  would  satisfy  the  abolitionists  for 
another  year  (he  thought,  wrongly),  and  that  was  all  that  con- 
cerned him.  Banks  lived  day  to  day,  so  to  speak,  but  he  also 
thought  that  his  work  in  Louisiana  guaranteed  him  immortal 
fame.  "History"  would  record  his  deeds.  He  was  conscious  of 
history.  He  was  thinking  about  what  would  be  said  of  his 
Louisiana  government  in  the  long  run,  but  he  had  no  long-range 
plan.  Why  not? 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  certain,  but  a  look  at  the  general's 
career  before  the  Louisiana  experiment  offers  at  least  one  entic- 
ing clue.  General  Banks's  first  command  was  the  Department  of 
Annapolis.  There,  in  1861,  he  controlled  the  corridor  from  the 
Northern  states  to  Washington,  D.C.  His  headquarters  was  in 
Baltimore,  and  Banks  "found  the  situation  one  of  Southern 
hearts  and  Northern  muskets,"  as  his  able  biographer,  Fred 
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Harvey  Harrington,  states.  He  tried  to  be  conciliatory  first,  and 
secession  sentiment  soared.  He  was  ordered  to  get  tougher. 
Eventually,  Banks's  soldiers  installed  a  pro-Union  successor  to 
the  notoriously  secessionist  police  marshal. 

Banks  then  became  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  more  of  Maryland  came  under  his  jurisdiction.  On  George 
B.  McClellan's  orders,  he  arrested  secessionist  members  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  on  their  way  to  Frederick  for  a  special 
session.  His  soldiers  "protected"  the  polls,  as  pro-Union  forces 
swept  to  victory  in  the  autumn  elections. 

In  later  years,  Banks  would  boast  that  his  administration  of 
Maryland  was  a  model  for  Reconstruction: 

The  secession  leaders  —  the  enemies  of  the  people  —  were 
replaced  and  loyal  men  assigned  to  .  .  .  their  duties.  This  made 
Maryland  a  loyal  State.  .  .  .  What  occurred  there  will  occur  in 
North  Carolina,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  If .  .  .  those  States  shall  be  controlled  by  men 
that  are  loyal  ...  we  shall  then  have  loyal  populations  and 
loyal  governments. 
The  Maryland  experience  helps  to  explain  Banks's  optimism. 
As  was  more  often  the  case  than  has  been  commonly  recog- 
nized in  the  study  of  Reconstruction,  such  optimism  was  rooted 
in  a  particular  analysis  of  Southern  society.  The  analysis  per- 
haps came  easier  to  former  Democrats  (like  Banks),  who  were 
used  to  invoking  a  form  of  class  analysis  in  their  prescriptions 
for  political  policy.  It  may  have  come  easier  as  well  to  a  poli- 
tician of  working  class  origins  (like  Banks,  the  "Bobbin  Boy  of 
Massachusetts").  Banks  vowed  to  build  a  loyal  Louisiana  out 
of  the  "humble  and  honest  farmer,  the  poor  mechanic,  the  hard- 


working classes,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land."  It  will  not  do  to 
dismiss  such  statements  as  the  rhetorical  litany  of  American 
politicians.  Banks  had  blamed  secession  on  a  tiny  elite  of  rich 
planters  and  a  Southern  urban  aristocracy.  He  thought  that  a 
"clear  majority  of  the  people  were  .  .  .  opposed  to  the  war  and 
could  you  remove  from  the  control  of  public  opinion  one  or  two 
thousand  in  each  of  these  States  .  .  .  you  would  have  a  popula- 
tion in  all  of  these  States  .  .  .  loyal  and  true  to  the  Government." 

General  Banks  may  have  been  inept,  but  his  miscalculations 
were  born  of  practical  experience  in  Maryland  and  of  assump- 
tions about  the  social  composition  of  Southern  society.  His 
conceit  stemmed  from  memories  of  his  role  in  one  of  the  North's 
two  big  political  successes  early  in  the  war,  the  retention  of 
Maryland  in  the  Union.  His  obstinacy  in  pursuing  his  political 
plan  was  rooted  in  a  fairly  systematic  political  philosophy 
which  told  him  what  Southern  society  was  like.  The  deeper 
roots  of  the  ineptitude,  conceit,  and  obstinacy  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  Louisiana  experiment  likewise  demand 
study. 

There  are  limits  to  what  any  one  historian  can  do.  Mrs.  Cox 
has  done  more  than  most.  One  need  only  think  of  the  muddled 
state  of  scholarship  on  early  Louisiana  Reconstruction  before 
her  work  —  and  that  of  McCrary  and  other  recent  scholars  as 
well  —  to  be  grateful  for  the  modern  accomplishments  in  this 
field. 

On  February  10,  1982,  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New 
York  City  gave  LaWanda  Cox  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award 
for  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom.  She  deserved  it.  Her  book  is  a 
contribution  to  Lincoln  scholarship  that  will  last. 
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FIGURE  4.  A  photographer  in  New  Orleans,  E.  Jacobs,  took  a  picture  of  Banks  and  his  staff  in  the  spring  of  1864.  This 
woodcut  was  copied  from  it. 
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The  Civil  War's  Lure 
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By  William  S.  McFeely 


WELLFLEET,  Mass.  —  Our  Civil 
War  won't  go  away.  It  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned bit  of  history  that  you  would 
have  thought  we  would  have  put  in  the 
attic  long  ago.  But  somehow  we  can't. 
It  has  a  tug  on  our  imaginations,  even 
our  affections,  that  we  continue  to 
feel.  We  can't  let  it  go  away. 

There  are  reasons  why.  For  one,  it 
remains  a  compelling  story  in  which 
every  character  is  familiar.  It  was  a 
brothers'  war,  and  brothers  were  both 
"Americans.  The  boy  down  the  block  or 
the  man  from  the  next  farm  fought 
fiercely  against  men  remarkably  like 
themselves  from  another  part  of  the 
country,  which  sometimes  was  no  fur- 
ther away  than  the  next  county. 

The  battlefields  are  still  familiar  — 
Antietam,  Chickamauga,  Gettysburg 
—  and  many  of  the  men  who  fought 
there  did  not  come  home.  Their 
names,  unlike  those  of  our  Vietnam 
dead,  are  not  gathered  on  one  me- 
morial, but,  instead,  are  carved  into 
plaques  in  memorial  halls  in  our  older 
colleges  and  on  the  bases  of  the  stone 
soldiers  who  stand  on  greens  and  in 
courthouse  squares  in  almost  every 
town  as  old  as  the  war.  More  than  10 
times  as  many  Americans  died  in  the 
Civil  War  as  did  in  the  longer  Vietnam 
War  and  our  population  then  was  less 
than  a  seventh  of  what  it  is  now. 

The  faces  of  the  Civil  Var  dead  are 
familiar  because  the  men  were  our 
neighbors  and  because  the  photogra- 
phers that  Matthew  Brady  sent  into 
the  field  left  us  images  familiar  to  our 
modem  eyes.  The  French  and  Indian 
War  and  th?  Revolutionary  War  exist, 
visually,  in  paintings ;  the  Civil  War  is 
ours  in  clear,  stark  photographs.  The 
bloated  bodies  on  battlefields  are 
some  of  the  same  men  who,  tight  and 
muscular  in  proudly  wom  uniforms, 
look  out  at  us  from  the  portrait  cards 
they  had  sent  home. 

Brady's  haunting  pictures  were  the 
work  of  professional  kinsmen  of  the 
photographers  who  bring  us  our 
evening  massacre  on  television.  And 
it  is  our  daily  confrontation  with  the 
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horror  of  violent  death  that  suggests  a 
second  reason  why  we  hold  on  to  the 
Civil  War. 

.  It  was  tragedy  that  did  not  slip  past 
us  with  a  flip  of  channels ;  it  is  there  to 
engage  us  in  newspaper  clippings,  in 
family  letters  and  in  those  photo- 
graphs. 

The  possibilities  of  nuclear  war  are 
far  harder  for  us  to  imagine  than  the 
actualities  of  the  Civil  War,  which  is 
situated  so  clearly  and  firmly  in  our 
past.  If  we  have  been  exposed  to  too 
much  of  war  and  death  in  our  own 
time  to  understand  what  we  have 
seen,  perhaps  their  realities  can  be 
grasped  in  history.  They  can  be  com- 
prehended from  the  distance  of  the 
Civil  War. 

When  we  take  such  a  look,  we  are 
not,  however,  escaping  into  a  toy  sol- 
dier fantasy,  although,  if  we  are  not  on 
guard,  there  is  a  danger  of  that.  The 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  still  matter  to 
us. 

In  our  first  two  centuries  as  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking society,  we  had  created 
two  Americas:  one,  the  South,  that 
was  black  and  white  —  slave  and  mas- 
ter —  and  the  other,  the  North,  that 
was  overwhelmingly  white  and  free. 
The  Civil  War  did  end  slavery;  just  as 
certainly,  it  did  not  end  racism.  But  it 
did  raise  the  issue,  and  much  as  we 
congratulate  ourselves  that  racism  is 
gone,  we  know  that  it  is  not.  Nor  is 
poverty.  The  South  has  lost  its  slim 
claim  to  a  monopoly  on  both,  but  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  owning 
up  to  its  obligation  to  dispose  of  both. 
If  we  are  a  people  whose  colors  are 
fairly  well  mixed  on  the  palette,  we 
have  yet  to  brush  out  the  differences 
that  divide  us. 

The  existence  in  the  United  States  of 
an  uneasy  relationship  between  black 
and  white  people,  rich  and  poor  peo- 
ple, is  what  the  Civil  War  was  all 
about.  That  continuing  relationship 
provides  the  opportunity'  for  the  most 
destructive  or  the  most  creative  do- 
mestic acts  that  we  as  citizens  are  in- 
vited to  undertake.  It  is  that  invitation 
—  as  well  as  the  warning  of  war  — 
that  keeps  drawing  us  back  to  Fort 
Sumter,  to  Cold  Harbor,  to  Appomat- 
tox. It,  finally,  is  why  our  Civil  War 
won't  go  away. 
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